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HE first condition for an international meeting of largely governed by decisions of the United Nations. But in 
Ministers, such as that which has taken place in every case an assurance of stability is well worth having and it 
London this week between the Italian Prime has no doubt been given. 

Minister, Signor De Gasperi, his Foreign Minister, Tictous in Posts 
Count Sforza, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison, is that it should Clays im Faris 
be well timed. That condition has obviously been met. The impatience which what must be termed the dithering of 


There is no major issue dividing the Governments of Great 
Britain and Italy ; it is necessary in the present world situation 
that they should make their position and their relation to each 
other clear ; and it is desirable that their mutual friendship and 
respect should be demonstrated, not only for the sake of the 
world at large, but as an example to the ordinary people of both 
countries who have been thrust apart for ne early thirty years 
first by the repellent power of Fascism, then by war, and then 
by the political confusion of post-war Europe. These things 
are straightening themselves out. The further issues that occu- 
pied the Ministers in the latter part of their conversations may 
properly be regarded as minor. 

That is not to say that the question of Trieste, which the 
Italian Ministers naturally put first, is of no importance. But 
it is not a point at issue between the Italian and the British 
Governments. The Western Powers made it plain just three 
years ago that they believed the whole of the Free Territory of 
Trieste, created under the peace treaty, should return to Italy. 
There is no reason to believe that the British Government wishes 
to revise that policy, which agrees exactly with the deep 
Italian conviction that Trieste is an essential part of Italy. 
As a matter of immediate concern it is necessary for the Italian 
Ministers to be informed of the attitude which the British 
Government will adopt now that Mr. Gromyko has raised the 
question of Trieste in Paris. That is certainly not the place for 


it, since the chances of a direct settlement between the two 
countires d lirectly concerned, Italy and Yugoslavia, are good, and 
the Russian attitude to any such amicable settlement is, to say 
the least, equivocal. But there is not the slightest reason to 


has changed in this 
that the British attitude 
concerning the former Italian 
That attitude is in any case 


believe that fundamental British policy 
Matter. Nor is there any reason to think 
to the outstanding questions 
colonies in Africa has chanyed. 


the Foreign Ministers’ deputies at Paris inevitably arouses is 
not to be laid at the door of the Soviet delegate alone. On 
the Allied side ineptitude has been conspicuous. At the end 
of last week the American delegate Dr. Jessup enumerated 
(as the Spectator had already done) the points in common 
between the draft Allied agenda and the draft Russian 
agenda. These so plainly outweighed the outstanding 
differences that a failure to secure final agreement is not easily 
intelligible. Mr. Gromyko, no doubt, might well have accepted 
the revised Allied clause, which associated the examination of 
the causes of tension in Europe with the question of German 
armaments, but the original Russian draft provided for dis- 
cussion of “ improvement of the situation in Europe ” associated 
with the question of a general reduction of armed forces. The 
difference is one not of subject but of order, the Allies being 
determined that the question of German armaments shall not 
be taken first. But Mr. Gromyko, continuing to surpass them 
in concessions, has now spoken of “ demilitarisation” instead 
of “re-militarisation” of Germany. Mr. Davies and _ his 
colleagues seem to ignore the fact that either term enables the 
whole question of rearmament in Eastern Germany to be dis- 


cussed. It is true that Mr. Gromyko still insists on this clause 
coming first. This may, of course, be a manoeuvre, but 
if the Russians are out for manoeuvre the Foreign Ministers’ 


Conference will come to nothing in any case. If on the other 
hand Marshal Stalin genuinely desires serious discussions the 
order of the agenda is of little The regular 
practice at international conferences is to discuss one subject 
fully, but not to reach a decision ull the other questions have 
been debated. That ts inevitable, since one decision so closely 
affects another. The preliminary Paris Conference matters much 
less than it appears to; the essential thing is to get the Con- 
of Foreign ministers convened 


consequence. 


ference 
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General Ridgway’s Achievements 

As the United Nations’ advance towards the 38th Parallel 
continues against light and ineffective opposition, it becomes 
increasingly clear that General Ridgway’s appointment to the 
command of the 8th Army marked a decisive turning-point in 
the Korean war. He took over a force in which morale was 
low and leadership at all levels indifferent ; this was partly due 
to an atmosphere of unreality induced by remote control of 
tactical policy from Tokyo. In a matter of weeks he has suc- 
ceeded in restoring self-confidence and a reasonable degree of 
aggressiveness which were notably lacking in most of the forma- 
tions under his command (the United States Marines and the 
British Commonwealth and other allied contingents were ex- 
ceptions), and he is now employing his immense superiority in 
fire-power to good effect against an enemy of whose armour and 
artillery virtually nothing has been seen in the forward areas for 
a long time. The military results are what might be expected. 
Meanwhile, the feeling grows in this country that the Government 
is paying scant attention to the needs of the British troops com- 
mitted to this exceedingly arduous campaign. The most im- 
portant requirement is for their embodiment in a Commonwealth 
division, with their own commander. The two brigades have 
fought admirably under American command, but both have had 
unhappy experiences ; and it is no secret that some of the other 
allied contingents—notably the Turks and the Greeks—would be 
glad to serve in a British-led division, whose commander could 
represent the interests of his troops at a suitable level. 


Persian Oil 

There has never been in this country much disposition to take 
seriously the demand of Persian nationalists that their oil 
industry should be nationalised. The Persian Government, it is 
argued, cannot carry on without the royalties which the oil com- 
pany pays, and without foreign technicians in most of the 
responsible jobs there would be no chance of the Persian oil 
ndustry carrying on for more than a week. But this comforting 
argument ignores the capacity of nationalism for cutting off its 
nose to spite its face. (The lraq Government, for example, has 
deprived itself for three years of the bulk of its oil royalties 
rather than allow any of its oi] to reach Israel.) In Persia today 
there are a number of fanatical patriots who would find the 
nationalisation of oil all the more attractive if the oil industry 
did as a consequence crumble to nothing. True, if there was 
no oil industry the country would be bankrupt. But this itself 
is a prospect which is the reverse of alarming to the mujtahids 
and mullahs, who hanker for the days when Persia was as 
remote from the West as Tibet, and when the central govern- 
ment was usually penniless and therefore powerless. As for 
the argument that a weak Persia would be quickly overrun by 
Russia, this is usually dismissed as unproved ; the Persians have 
an almost boundless confidence in their capacity to bamboozle the 
Russians one way or another. Public opinion in favour of oil- 
nationalisation is very strong ; this is not the same as saying 
that public opinion supports the technique of assassination or 
that it is actively disloyal to the Shah, but it does mean that 
it is going to be extraordinarily difficult to get any Mejlis to 
ratify a new agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 
Nor has the oil company itself done all it could to hasten an 
agreement. For the improved royalties offered by the company 
are still not as good as those the Americans usually grant ; more 
Persian nationals could and should be employed in the com- 
pany (there is not a single Persian director on the Board), and 
such concessions as have been made in the course of negotia- 
uons have usually not been accompanied by that generous 
flourish which might give them the air of being spontaneous 


Australian Experiment 

Mr. Menzies’ decision to ask the Governor-Genera) for a 
dissolution of both Houses of the Australian Parliament is 
refusal to pass the dis- 
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puted Banking Bill is only the Immediate cause of the 
crisis. There are plenty of other reasons. At the Moment 
the Conservative Government is trying to pass one Bill 
imecreasing the powers of the Arbitration Court, whose awards 
are easy to disregard, to pass another removing legal doubts 
about the powers of the Coal Industry Tribunal, and to find som 
effective means of dealing with the menace of Communist sabot. 
age. In the first endeavour it is being frustrated by the Labou 
majority in the Senate, in the second by the Labour Cabinet of 
New South Wales, and in the third by High Court which, 

a majority of six to one, has declared the Communist Party Dis. 
solution Act invalid. This is the sort of situation which obvio 
calls for a dissolution of both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, as provided in the constitution in the case of pro. 
longed disagreement between the two. For although the attempt 
to reduce the barrier to effective government put up by organised 
labour is reasonable—and particularly in a dangerous world 
situation—it appears unwise to try. to enforce such action with. 
out a deliberate reference to the electorate. The arguments by 
which the High Court invalidated the Communist Party Dissolu. 
tion Act—arguments which reject the Government's contention 
that a state of war between Australia and Russia already exists 
and which express a healthy suspicion of intervention by the 
executive in the sphere of the judiciary—appear to be sound and 
reasonable. But the problem of dealing with Communist 
sabotage in peace time remains, not only for Australia, but for 
the world at large. The Menzies Government are to be com- 
mended for their courage in tackling it. 


The Privilege Controversy 

Parliament is an august body, but it can sometimes be unduly 
touchy. The wrangle on a question of privilege in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday did no one any credit. Since the 
Speaker ruled that no prima facie question of privilege arose 
in the matter of a letter addressed to the Member for Sevenoaks 
by a local incumbent, and forwarded by him to the incumbent's 
bishop, it is permissible to observe that it is hard to see howa 
question of privilege could possibly arise. The Speaker's ruling 
has naturally not satisfied Mr. Sydney Silverman, whose 
speciality is dissatisfaction, and the motion he has put down, 
propesing that the question at issue be still referred to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, will no doubt be debated in due course. 
The danger is that it will be debated on party lines, since the 
member whose conduct is impugned is a Conservative. A 
good deal will depend on the guidance given by the new Leader 
of the House, Mr. Chuter Ede. Fortunately Mr. Ede has a 
speciality too—good sense—and whatever line he takes on such 
a matter, he is likely to carry a majority of the House with him. 
On the main issue, it would seem quite impossible to deny the 
right of an M.P., any more than of an ordinary citizen, to do 


what he likes with a letter entrusted to him, provided it comes f 


with no embargo. That does not alter the fact that it is desir- 
able for an M.P. to exercise much more than ordinary discretion 
in such cases. No doubt M.P.s in future will. 


Twenty Pounds An Egg 


All the lessons of the Gambia poultry scheme are elementary 
lessons. It is elementary economics that there are no automatic 
benefits and plenty of obvious dangers in large-scale State undet- 
takings. It is elementary history that European adventurers 
—for example Napoleon, Kaiser Wilhelm and Mussolini—have 
burned their fingers in the attempt to snatch quick gains i 
Africa. It is common knowledge that, even in the tried and 
tested conditions of this country, poultry farming is a risky 
business. It is possible that the Government may argue that 
all the criticism of the scheme comes after the event, and that 
nobody warned them in advance of these things. After the 
display put up by Ministers in Tuesday’s debate any defence, 
however feeble, seems likely to be preferred to a frank admis- 
sion of error. But such shifts cannot conceal a failure 
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common sense. Success for the Gambia poultry scheme would 
have been a miracle, yet the mere sound of the possible prize 
—twenty million eggs and one million pounds of dressed poultry 
a year—seems to have been as irresistible to the Government 
as the sound of the possible prize for a big win in the football 
pools. So they plunged, with a stake of £825,000, and won 
38,000 eggs at twenty pounds each. A public punch-drunk with 
statistics of Government expenditure—the groundnuts scheme 
Jost forty times more money—might find it just possible to 
forgive this wicked waste if there were any sign of repentance 
in Government circles. But Mr. Griffiths, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, began his speech in the Commons on Tuesday 
with the accusation that the Opposition were using the occasion 
for partisan ends, and the Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, 
Mr. Dugdale, said the debate was directed against Lord Tref- 
garne, the former chairman of the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration. There can be no compromise with this wearisome 
nonsense. The interest in the responsible conduct of colonial 
development is not partisan but national. 


The Position of the Navy 


The sense of proportion and reality in naval matters, which 
seemed in some danger of being lost in the uproar over the 
appointment of an American admiral as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Atlantic, has been very largely restored in the past week. 
The Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, Mr. James 
Callaghan, has given the House of Commons a picture of naval 
preparedness which although it falls short of the ideal, at least 
has the merit that the main effort is being directed to the right 
point—protection against Russian submarines. The programme 
of vessels to be laid down in the next three years includes six 
aircraft-carriers, eight destroyers and twenty-four frigates, and it 
is intended to convert forty-five destroyers to anti-submarine 
frigates. These, with a refinement of the Asdic equipment (anti- 
submarine direction-indicator) and aircraft specially designed for 
anti-submarine work, should go a long way to ensuring that, even 
if the Russian submarines are more formidable and more 
efficiently worked than has been anticipated, they will have an 
even stiffer task than the Germans had in two world wars. There 
is greater cause for confidence at sea than on land or in the air. 
Indeed, in sea-power the goal of superiority sufficient to act as 
a real deterrent to possible Russian aggression may already have 
been reached. 


The British Council 


It seems to be generally accepted that the British Council is 
doing a good piece of work. It seems to be less generally realised 
that it could do its work much better if it could be reasonably 
certain of adequate finance. During the current year its budget 
was subjected to a cut of more than £400,000 ; during the coming 
year an additional cut of more than £600,000 is threatened. 
In both years rising costs at home and abroad meant that the 
Council needed an jncreased budget if it was to go on doing 
as much as it had been. If its budget is to be smaller and not 
bigger it will have to give up a great deal of its work, and since 
the cut is a large one, this can only be done by withdrawing 
completely from a number of countries. This would be little 
less than a tragedy. In work of this sort consistency is of the 
greatest importance ; it is not possible to set up institutes abroad 
in years when the Treasury is feeling generous and withdraw 
them in years when the Treasury is feeling parsimonious. Yet 
this apparently is the basis on which the Council is expected to 
work. As things are, the Council staff have virtually no security 
of tenure, and nobody can be expected to produce his best if 
he is unsure, not only of whether he himself is going to be still 
employed next year, but whether the work which he has been 
trying to build up is not going to be swept away by a stroke 
of the pen when the next financial year comes round. And 
yet the amount at stake is by modern standards a very small 
one—only the cost of 30,000 Gambian eggs. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE strain, on one side of the House, of striving to kill 

the Government and, on the other, of fighting to keep it 

alive is producing a morbid condition. Suppressed fever 
grips the House, and there is not the least likelihood of its being 
cured without the blood-letting of a general election. Indeed, 
the condition must get worse the longer the election is put off. 
(Already members quail at the thought of what floods of bad 
temper and recrimination will break loose on the Budget and 
the Finance Bill.) Any graph of the patient’s condition would 
register violent ups and downs of temperature. Usually the 
symptoms are worst at the end of “questions.” To enter the 
chamber at this hour in the last few days has been to step right 
into a raging gale. Oh, yes! It would not be easy to exaggerate 
the turbulence or the tension of some recent scenes. 

* 7. * * 

The vehement controversy over the privilege issue raised by 
the vicar’s letter sent the patient’s temperature rocketing to its 
highest point, but there have been other hardly less passionate 
episodes. The storm over the addition of a Labour member to 
the Standing Committee had its electrical discharges. The high- 
wrought state the House got into over the vicar’s letter is perhaps 
best illustrated by the case of Mr. Eden. He has been in the 
House twenty-seven years and during that time he may 
occasionally have been impatient, even cross. But wrathful? No. 
However, last Thursday, on this privilege affair, he toppled into 
a great rage. The colour left his cheeks and he writhed with 
anger as he exclaimed that to force Mr. Rodgers, the member 
for Sevenoaks, to withdraw while his case was discussed would 
be worse than anything that has happened since Charles the 
First. Some reports may have conveyed the impression that 
Mr. Eden was ironical. Nothing of the kind. He passionately 
believed what he was saying—at least, at that moment. 

* * * 

The Speaker’s ruling on Tuesday that there was no prima 
facie case of a breach of privilege instantly inflamed the Labour 
members. How long is it since a Speaker’s ruling merged in 
shouts of “Shame”? The cry was pretty universal along their 
benches. When before did a member declare, like Mr. Silverman, 
his flat disagreement with the Speaker’s ruling and, not only 
that, but announce that he was contemplating a motion directly 
challenging his decision ? When this sort of thing happens the 
House is getting into strange waters. If memory does not betray 
the last time a Speaker’s ruling was impugned was in the early 
"twenties and the Speaker was Mr. Whitley. It was thought (at 
least by members of Parliament) to be the end of the world. 

* * 7 * 

This was a pretty situation for a Leader of the House who 
was only two days old. It was even a perilous one. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison himself might have quaked a bit. Far from quaking, 
Mr. Chuter Ede acted with courage, decision and a clear grasp 
of the needs of the moment. He firmly but sinuously steered 
matters toward the compromise by which the Labour Party, 
irreconcilable to the Speaker's ruling, let it pass on the con- 
dition that Mr. Silverman was enabled to raise the question in 
debate on a motion of his own. When it is debated Mr. Ede 
will once again have to exert all his powers of accommodation. 
He was just as much up to his job in the affair of “ Any 
Questions.” Some of the men behind him did not like this 
going to the Committee of Privileges, but Mr. Ede enlarged on 
the new problems of comment on Parliamentary affairs created 
by the development of radio controversy. What a good thing 
it would be, suggested the new Leader of the House, if the 
Committee could give guidance to its practitioners. Who could 
resist so reasonable a suggestion ? 

- * * . 

The service debates have reminded us that whatever may be 
thought of one or two of their principals the three service under- 
secretaries, Mr. Callaghan, Mr. Michael Stewart and Mr. Aidan 
Crawley, are a bright, intelligent trinity. Mr. Callaghan shone 
again in presenting the Navy estimates. 
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T was clearly right that Mr. Bevin should resign. To say 

that does not, of course, imply the least disparagement of 

the high qualities he exhibited in the post of Foreign Minister, 
an office he had held longer than any predecessor since Sir 
Edward Grey, or the smallest lack of appreciation of the 
gallantry with which he carried on under conditions of health 
which would have sent a less resolute and public-spirited 
Minister into retirement long ago. Ernest Bevin will be 
remembered as a great Foreign Minister, and the more so if he, 
or anyone else, some day discloses the various unseen difficulties 
he had to cope with. Assuming office in the middle of the 
Potsdam Conference in 1945, he has been fated to see inter- 
national relations steadily deteriorate through Russian machina- 
tions which by the nature of things he had no power to control 
or check. Since he could not control them he was compelled to 
counter them, and in the organisation of that regrettable 
necessity, the North Atlantic defence bloc, he played a promi- 
nent and perhaps decisive ‘part. The foundations of it were 
laid not in the military but in the economic sphere, when General 
Marshall made his historic speech at Harvard and Mr. Bevin 
closed with the generous offer it embodied with a celerity born 
of a firm conviction of the service America could render to the 
world and a confident hope that she would not miss the oppor- 
tunity. The Marshall Plan, and the formation and operation of 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, to which 
the British Foreign Secretary made as notable a contribution as 
anyone, saved this country and all Europe from an economic 
prostration which would inevitably have spelled military help- 
lessness. In his attempts to secure a settlement in Palestine 
comparatively early in the last Parliament Mr. Bevin was again 
frustrated by external influences outside his control. His 
restraint on federal enthusiasms in connection with the Council 
of Europe has been fully justified, no less than the policy he 
has pursued in regard to Germany and to the United Nations. 
It is fortunate that his experience and advice are still available 
in Cabinet. 

From the Prime Minister’s choice of a successor there will be 
little dissent. Of the qualities called for in a Foreign Secretary 
a detailed knowledge of foreign affairs is not the chief. There 
are plenty of experts with all the requisite knowledge available 
for consultation. A Foreign Minister, no less than any other, 
will stand or fall according to the wisdom with which he uses 
his experts. Here Mr. Morrison is likely to make no mistake. 
He is no doubt conscious of his limitations, which are, in fact, 
less than might appear, since major decisions in the foreign 
field have always been a matter for the Cabinet, and Mr. 
Morrison has necessarily taken his share in them. He has 
a swift and elastic mind, and may be expected to grasp new 
situations quickly and handle them without undue regard to 
precedents and prepossessions. Whether he can be as resolutely 
firm as Mr. Bevin where resolute firmness is called for remains 
to be discovered ; there is certainly no ground for an adverse 
judgement on that point in advance. There is one further con- 
sideration that must have weighed heavily with Mr. Attlee. In 
the political situation which exists domestically it is of the first 
importance to the Labour Party that the Foreign Secretary should 
be someone who can count on carrying the party, other than a 
sparse fringe of dissidents, with him. A man like Sir 
Hartley Shawcross might quite possibly deserve the preference 
in some respects, but as Attorney-General he is regarded as 
something of a technician, and he is in no sense embedded in 
the party, as Mr. Morrison, who was one of the chief architects 
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of its victory in 1945, must be recognised to be. There is no 
ground for withholding from the new Foreign Secretary any of 
the confidence that was reposed in his predecessor. 

Mr. Morrison enters on his new duties with one supreme 
task before him, the maintenance of peace, and not merely that 
but the relaxation of tension and the establishment of some sort 
of understanding with Russia. That is a formidable, perhaps 
an impossible, undertaking. The governing fact, that it takes 
two to make a friendship, is inescapable. It takes two even to 
relax hostility, and Mr. Morrison can in the first instance attempt 
no more than that. He has had little contact with the Russians, 
and his first contacts must necessarily be with our allies and 
associates of the Atlantic Treaty. His visit to Paris this week, 
for the meeting of the Committee of Foreign Ministers of the 
Council of Europe, will give him the opportunity of striking new 
acquaintanceships, as he has already been able to do in London 
with the Italian Ministers. And while he cannot easily signalise 
his advent to the Foreign Office by absenting himself from it, the 
value of an early visit to America can hardly be over-estimated. 
In American eyes Mr. Bevin is almost an institution ; the sooner 
they become familiar with his successor the better. If things go 
well the Council of Foreign Ministers will before long be meeting 
in Washington and that will give Mr. Morrison his opportunity, 
At present they are not going well at all, and though the Foreign 
Secretary is going to Paris this week on other business it is to 
be hoped that he will give some attention to the meeting of 
Foreign Ministers’ deputies who, with Great Britain by no means 
adequately represented, are making such negligible progress with 
the adoption of an agenda for the major conference. 

But it would be unjust to expect from a single Minister what 
no single Minister can achieve. Rarely did any Foreign Secretary 
cast his eyes on a map of the world that presented a more depres- 
sing prospect. With Malaya and Indo-China he has nothing 
officially to do, but he must take cognisance of them in his 
general assessment of the global situation. So he must of Siam, 
and of Persia, and of Yugoslavia, where the menace comes from 
the same inevitable source. And, of course, there is Korea, 
China itself and, in another order of things, Germany. From 
contemplation of all those danger-zones the same conclusion 
emerges: if only any kind of modus vivendi could be reached 
with Russia the world would at once become a different place. 
While there is nothing to encourage much hope of that being 
accomplished Mr. Morrison is none the less in a position to 
exert endeavours. If he has the disadvantage of inexperience 
he has the advantage of not being tarred with any particular 
brush. Moscow has no cause, as yet at any rate, to transfer 
to him the hostility it has manifested towards Mr. Bevin; he 
will hardly even rank as a tool of capitalist imperialism until he 
demonstrates himself to be that. Without losing sight for a 
moment of the primary and essential necessity of maintaining 
the closest co-operation with America he will certainly be alive 
to the importance of keeping America and Russia as near 
together, or as little apart, as may be. That is the role which 
a British Foreign Minister is particularly qualified to assume, 
and it was never more important than at this moment. There 
has been too much ganging-up of the three Western Powers 
against a-single Russian colleague in conference ; Mr. Morrison 
might well introduce a different technique. 

Some advances towards Russia might even be considered. A 
Reuter message published on Tuesday reported the adoption 
by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. of a law to the effect 
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that the Supreme Soviet “ actuated by the high principles of the 
Soviet policy of peace, aiming at the strengthening of peace and 
friendly relations between all nations, considers that war propa- 
ganda, whatever its form, undermines the cause of peace and 
creates the threat of a new war”; anyone engaging in such 
propaganda is therefore to be handed over to the courts as a 
common criminal. Now it is easy to be cynical about such a 
piece of legislation in such a setting ; it is, indeed, very difficult 
not to be. Russia has her own ideas of what war-propaganda 
is, and they are not our ideas, or anyone else’s. At the same 
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time there ought to be a diplomatic way of saying “If your new 
law means anything we can talk.” The habit of never referring 
to Russia in anything but terms of disparagement and mistrust 
and accusation can get us nowhere. There is no question of 
letting ourselves be duped ; the new Foreign Minister is far too 
alert to be in any danger of that. But when a new mind applies 
itself to a new task, with great opportunities inherent in it, there 
is, at the outset at any rate, new hope of some accomplishment 
No one will ask the impossible of Mr. Morrison. A good deal 
is expected of him none the less. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ENERAL EISENHOWER'’S statement about the 

possible use of the atomic bomb in the event of a 

war with Russia or any other aggressor is bound 
to raise considerable controvetsy. There are some signs, 
indeed, that the controversy has already begun. The Atlantic 
Treaty Commander’s argument is that since the United States 
(he seems to have spoken of that rather than of the Atlantic 
Treaty Powers) would never be an aggressor, but only fight to 
repel aggression, it would be right to use any weapon which— 
material and moral considerations being weighed against each 
other—would give the user an advantage and so bring the 
conflict to an end the sooner. That is a clear step beyond a 
declaration that the Atlantic Treaty forces would never be the 
first to use the atomic bomb. But the effect of that declaration 
would be to indicate to the Russians, who are at present far 
superior in ground forces and in the air, that they would have 
nothing to fear so long as they used no atomic bomb themselves 
In other words, the value of the United States’ lead in the pro- 
duction of this weapon would be completely nullified. General 
Eisenhower could hardly be expected to assent to that. 

* * * * 

The publication dates of the weekly papers making it impos- 
sible for them to give more than the briefest reference, if any 
reference at all, to proceedings in Parliament on a Wednesday, 
readers of this column have had to wait till now for the vicarious 
exhilaration to which they will unquestionably be stirred by 
contemplation of the inventory of liquor stores laid in by the 
Overseas Food Corporation before its unlamented demise. The 
list, as given in the House on March 7th, is as follows: 

3,783 bottles of sherry, 
489 bottles of liqueurs, 
7,686 bottles of brandy, 
4,759 bottles of gin, 
4,140 bottles of rum, 
40,000 bottles of Tennant’s beer 
and, as fitting climax, “ 64,508 bottles of Revolver ale—brewed 
to keep only three months, and which, when offered for sale, had 
already been in store for twelve months.” This represents 
surplus stocks offered for sale by the Corporation in a single 
year. Enquiry whether consumption had been on a com- 
parable scale drew only a frivolous reply from the Minister 
concerned. All the stocks were, of course, paid for by the British 
taxpayer. No doubt the Overseas Food Corporation thought 
their staff in Central Africa would need something to keep out 
the cold, but when Mr. Lennox-Boyd describes the whole affair 
with studied mildness as “ most scandalous,” I cannot dissent. 
* * * * 

Another scandal was ventilated in the early hours of the same 
day. Here, again, the facts were not disputed. The Yorkshire 
Electricity Board is establishing its regional offices in a country 
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house near Leeds. Extensive alterations were deemed to be 
needed, and two building licences, for £7,250 and £32,000 
espective y, were granted; actually work to the extent of 
£78,178. all requiring licence, was carried out over a period of 
two years and more. Challenged in the House, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and Power observed blithely 


perfectly true that when an authorisation was given that 


authorisation was exceeded by about £39,000.” But, he pro- 
ceeded to add, “these were technical breaches of the law”; 
the Minister of Works is responsible for prosecutions in such 
cases, and he was against a prosecution. The Director of Public 
Prosecutions was not consulted. He was consulted all right when 
the late Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire spent too much on 
alterations to his house, had to pay a swingeing fine and 
narrowly escaped imprisonment. No doubt the two cases were 
net on all fours, in that the Ministry of Fuel and Power is the 
authority for granting licences to bodies under its jurisdiction 
and no doubt it would have sanctioned the full amount if any- 
body had troubled to ask it. But this further example of the 
extent to which nationalised industries can flout laws which mere 
private enterprise has to obey deserves a little contemplation. 
* * * * 

The Bishop of Birmingham has expressed the view that Britain 
should withdraw from Hong Kong and bring to an end its parti- 
cipation in the Korean war. So, at least, I learn from the Daily 
Worker which alone (so far as I have noticed) saw fit to give 
publicity to the observation. The question of parsons in 
politics, whether they be prelates like Dr. Barnes or “ the inferior 
clergy, the priests and deacons,” like the Vicar of Crockham 
Hill, who has been achieving unlooked-for (though not necessarily 
unwelcome) notoriety in Parliament this week, is admittedly 
difficult. It would be unreasonable to deprive them of 
the citizen’s proper right of expressing himself on any 
political issue, but plainly the habitual expression of extreme 
political views is calculated to diminish a Christian minister's 
spiritual influence substantially, particularly where it inevitably 
arouses Opposition ; it is conceivable that instances will occur 
to the mind. _ The only rule, 1 suppose, that can be laid down 
is that the individual must decide his own course of action. 
Where he has obviously decided unfortunately there is very 
little to be done about it—except to try to convince any con- 
cerned that in entering the Christian ministry they implicitly 
pledge themselves to give that vocation the first place in their 
lives, and that they are not doing that so far as they prejudice 
their ministry by too constant and extensive adventures into the 
fields of politics and economics. 

* . . 7 

Writing this, as I am, in the full vigour imparted by a reindeer 
lunch, I can but express satisfaction that the Reindeer Council 
of Great Britain has secured the permission of the Secretary of 
State for Scotland (subject to various doubtless reasonable 
conditions) to establish an experimental herd of reindeer in the 
Cairngorms or somewhere similar. The Reindeer Council does 
not exist, as might be supposed, to protect these noble animals, 
but to breed them with a view to enabling Scotland to offer what 
the Argentine withholds—though presumably off the ration. 
Reindeer flesh is, as might be expected, very like venison, but 
in my judgement superior. 

. . * * 

I see that a new organisation called the Association for World 
Peace has been formed, with one name in the list of its backers 
which I hold in great respect. There may be something it can 
do, but if a multiplicity of societies could achieve peace war 
would have vanished from the universe long ago. JANUS. 
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Divided Germany 


By MARK ARNOLD-FORSTER 
Bonn, Berlin and Leipzig. 


F the Occupying Powers really want to reunite this country, 
they will have to do it soon—for the links which bind the 
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Germans into a nation are weakening. In seven weeks’ time 
Germany will have been split for six years. Since they were 
last united, in appalling adversity in the last few weeks of the 
war, the Germans have been receiving instruction from their 
conquerors in two incompatible philosophies. The result has 
been that the two sections of the nation are finding it more and 
more difficult to understand each other’s problems. 

Whatever their politics, people whose whole existence is regu- 
lated by the East German five-year plan cannot be expected to 
imagine the real meaning of the social and economic systems of 
the West German State. In the West the citizens of the Federal 
Republic find it equally hard to appreciate what life in the Soviet 
Zone is like. Every year 250,000 East German children are con- 
sidered by the authorities to have completed a Marxist education. 
Some of these children at least (and some of their elders, too) 
will not even try to understand what is going on across the zonal 
border because, as their teachers have told them, it is wicked 
to run into temptation. At present they are still children, but 
their loyalty to Russia is absolute. Together with older but 
equally enthusiastic Communists they form a small but growing 
minority. 

It is still a minority because most inhabitants of the Soviet 
Zone have learned, in the last six years, all that they will ever 
want to know about Russian Communism. The only thing that 
Stalin has said with which they agree is that it is time their 
country was united. They are supporting the current Russian 
campaign for German unity not because they agree with Com- 
munism, but because they wish to be rid of it, and they believe 
that their only chance of liberation lies in the election of an all- 
German Parliament. No German anywhere would admit that 
such a Parliament, if freely elected, would include more than a 
handful of Communists. 

All the same, some of them in Western Germany seem to be 
wondering whether it would yet be wise to reunite the country 
even if all-German elections can be held. They share with the 
Americans serious doubts about the advisability of leaving Ger- 
many, unarmed and unoccupied, as a vast European temptation 
to the Russians. They do not share these doubts with the 
inhabitants of Eastern Germany. Shipwrecked sailors hate 
listening over the radio to a discussion of the hazards involved 
in their rescue. In the Soviet Zone people feel, reasonably enough, 
that the Western Allies and the West German Government 
should stop talking and find an acceptable method of preserving 
the security of a future German State. They know that they 
can defeat the Communists in any ordinary election, and are 
waiting, not very patiently, to be given the chance to do so. 

In West Germany, so far, people have only been discussing 
the essential preliminaries to an all-German election. The 
Federal Parliament has insisted, unanimously except for the 
Communists and two Right-wing Deputies, on the release of the 
political prisoners in Eastern Germany and on the freedom of 
the Press. They agreed that all political parties must be free 
to operate, before, during. and after the elections, in any part of 
Germany, and that their members and supporters must be pro- 
tected against reprisals. Only under these conditions, said the 
Federal Parliament in its message to the occupying Powers, can 
the German people be asked to elect a Constituent Assembly. 
But neither the Federal Parliament nor the German people as 
a whole has yet begun to consider in any detail the situation 
with which such an Assembly would be faced. The Americans 
seem to be so pessimistic at the moment about the chances of 
their agreeing with the Russians that few Germans have even 
bothered to consider what they ought to do if, by any chance, 
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the Foreign Ministers succeed. Those who have done so, and 
they include the Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, seem to 
feel that an unoccupied, defenceless Germany would be a menace 
to the peace of Europe. Dr. Adenauer has been warning 
audiences all over the country of the dangers of “ neutralism,” 
and in London one of his supporters, Dr. Gerd Bucerius, said 
recently: “We are praying that Germany will not be 
neutralised.” 

By “ neutralism” they do not appear to mean what would 
normally be called “ neutrality.” What they fear, and are trying 
to prevent, is a state of affairs‘in which a weak Central German 
Government would still be subject to political interference by 
the Occupying Powers. Germany, meanwhile, would have been 
evacuated, and, at the insistence of the Occupying Powers, would 
remain disarmed. It would not, therefore, be politically inde- 
pendent, nor would it have the forces to defend its frontiers, as 
the frontiers of Switzerland are defended, against all comers, 
Moreover, as the Hamburg weekly, Die Zeit, has pointed out, 
Germany cannot maintain its economic independence without 
the eastern territories. Another economic fact which has been 
partially concealed by events since the war is that the Federal 
Republic and the Soviet Zone are no longer economically inter- 
dependent. For nearly six years the two parts of the country 
have been incorporated in independent economic systems. The 
prosperity of the Federal Republic now depends on the Marshall 
Plan and may soon depend on West European rearmament. The 
Soviet Zone derives most of its raw materials from Russia and 
the “People’s Democracies”; many of its most important 
factories belong to the Soviet Government and most of the others 
have been nationalised. The two systems are not complementary 
and could not be combined at all easily into an efficient whole. 

These and similar reflections seem to have been troubling 
Dr. Adenauer and his friends in Bonn. Although they all pay 
lip-service to the conception of German unity, many of them are 
nearly ready to admit that the country must remain divided, 
perhaps for generations. They realise that this will please no one 
in Germany (except the French authorities), but are now resigned, 
or nearly resigned, to what they conceive to be the inevitable, 
Their resignation is, of course, unacceptable to Dr. Adenauer’s 
opponents. Several members of his own party, notably Herr 
Jakob Kaiser, his Minister for All-German Affairs, disagree with 
what they consider to be the Chancellor’s immoderate devotion 
to the idea of a West European federation of Roman Catholic 
peoples. Nearly all the Social Democrats, the entire population 
of Berlin and most of the inhabitants of the Soviet Zone firmly 
believe in the need for German unity. 

In 1947 it was safe to assume that the Governments of Britain, 
the Soviet Union and the United States were genuinely anxious 
to unite the country. The Potsdam Agreement had already been 
administered in different ways in different parts of the country, 
the nation had been divided and the national economy, which had 
in any case been wrecked, had not been given a chance to recover 
from the war. Having experienced in different ways the unfor- 
tunate consequences of their own decision to divide the country, 
three of-the Occupying Powers were anxious to unite it. The 
main reason why this common desire for unity could not be 
realised was that the division of Germany had harmed their 
interests in different ways. 

Moreover, they had different conceptions of the whole purpose 
of the occupation. The Russians did not care what happened to 
the German people, but were vexed that the factories in the Soviet 
Zone could not produce enough goods of the kind they wanted 
most. Having taken the ready-made plunder which was there 
when they arrived, they were seeking new methods of exploiting 
the Germans’ industrial abilities, and were soon to find that East 
German production could not be expanded quickly or easily 
without the Ruhr. 

-In the West in 1947 neither the British nor the Americans had 
forgotten about reparations, but their chief concern by then was 
the cost of keeping Germany alive. The economic distress i 
the British and American Zones had forced British and American 
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taxpayers to pay large sums in order to support their former 
enemies. In 1947, therefore, the British and the Americans 
hoped that, by uniting the country and by stopping the exploita- 
tion of the Soviet Zone, they would at least be able to reduce 
their own expenditure. The Russians, on the other hand, were 
hoping to unite the country in order to increase their revenue. 
The Moscow Council of Foreign Ministers in 1947 proved to be 
the first of many occasions on which the views of the occupying 
Powers were incompatible. Their ruling motives, as the Germans 
realise, seem to have changed in the meanwhile, but they still 
do not coincide. If the Council meets again, its task will be a 
great deal harder than at any previous meeting. Since their last 
serious attempt to reunite the German State the occupying 
Powers have divided the German nation. The division may last. 


Russia’s Air Force 
By Wing-Commander P. B. LUCAS, D.S.O., M.P. 


NE crisp and sunny morning in the early spring of 1942 

a German fighter-pilot baled out over Malta. His name 

was Kurt Lauinger. His Messerschmitt had been shot 

down by one of the flight-commanders in my squadron. 

Lauinger’s home was in Southern Germany. He was a good- 

looking man of magnificent physique, and behind an engaging 

humour lay a keen intellect. When he was picked up his right 

leg was found to be fractured in two places. He was taken to 

the military hospital at Imtarfa—a couple of miles from our 
mess—where he passed the next two noisy months. 

I got to know Lauinger well, and spent many off-duty hours 
talking to him in the ward of the hospital. Pilots, like wild- 
fowlers and fishermen, have much in common; they are fond 
of exchanging lies. Although we would talk for hours, Lauinger 
never once gave away information about his own air force. But 
as spring turned into summer, and the great battle for the island 
reached its climax, his spirits rose. One day, in the middle of a 
particularly vicious dive-bombing attack upon the neighbouring 
airfield of Takali, he exclaimed: “ Aha, soon the Fuehrer will 
invade, and I shall be free to go back to Germany and fly. 
Perhaps | shall be sent again to the Russian front.” 

This was the first indication he had given that he had pre- 
viously been engaged in the East. Subsequently he expressed 
many opinions upon the Soviet Air Force, over which he had 
scored several personal victories. If he despised Mussolini’s 
pilots with whom he had been associated in Sicily, his contempt 
for Russia’s aircraft and airmen was equally great. “ Their 
pilots, they are stupid,” he would say, “and their aircraft, they 
are made of wood. They burn beautifully.” 

Since the days when Kurt Lauinger was flying against Russia 
the Soviet Air Force has undergone a revolutionary change. I 
now hold the view that the development of Communist air-power 
from 1946 to 1951 is comparable enly with the expansion of the 
German Air Force between 1935 and 1939. Ironically, this has 
been made possible by Stalin’s inheritance from Hitler. Although 
the Allies maintained general air superiority from 1942 until 
the end of the fighting in Europe, the Germans finished the war 
ahead of Britain and America in the operational development of 
jet- and rocket-propelled aircraft. While the Royal Air Force 
had only a squadron of jet-propelled Meteors in operation late 
in 1944, Goering had at the same time 300 or so Messerschmitt 
262s and 163s available for combat on the Western Front— 
enough for eight or ten squadrons. 

In their desperation to stem the flooding tide of Allied bomb- 
ing, the Germans were pressing forward vigorously with the 
Production of their latest propeller-less machines. In this 
dramatic last-minute bid to wrest air superiority from the British 
and the Americans, they had reached an output of 200 jet- and 
rocket-propelled aircraft a month. But it was too late. When 
Surrender came the Germans appeared, for all the world, a 
whipped nation, whose once noble squadrons had been beaten 
to pulp by a stronger, better designed, more efficient air force. 
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“ Air power,” said Field-Marshal von Rundstedt, “ was the. first 
decisive factor in Germany’s defeat.” 

What few people then knew, and fewer still now realise, was 
that the Germans, in their final and desperate attempt to match 
the Allies in the air, had reached this remarkably advanced state 
in aircraft development. I remember one night in the last weeks 
of the war flying an intruder patrol in a Mosquito along the road 
between Berlin and Liibeck in the light of a full moon. Suddenly 
my navigator bellowed: “Look out, sir. There's something 
behind.” Investigation indicated that this was almost certainly 
a jet-propelled Messerschmitt 262 being used for night inter- 
ception. On return to base I reported this to Intelligence. 
“ Couldn't have been a 262,” said the officer. “There are only 
a few about by day, let alone by night.” Such was a common 
view ruling at the time. 

After 1945 this German advance in research and operational 
development became available to the Russians. The great 
Teutonic aircraft factories, the wind tunnels for experiments in 
supersonic flight, the technicians, the designers, the blue prints— 
all these fell into the Soviet’s outstretched hands. The extent to 
which these acquisitions have since been used by the Russians 
is now apparent from their astonishing progress in aerodynamic 
design. What are the facts? 

We know that if the Russians were to attack in Western 
Europe this summer, at least one of their swept-wing jet fighters, 
the MIG-15, would be superior in performance to any British 
counterpart in Royal Air Force squadrons. At the moment only 
the North American F.86 has the measure of it, for there is no 
British swept-wing fighter in operational service. We believe, 
according to American reports, that the Russians have two even 
later fighters in service, the YAK 25 and the Lavochkin 17, and 
that the YAK 25 may well have a performance far in advance of 
the MIG-15. We know that the Russians have had a four- 
engined jet bomber flying since 1947, and no one has yet con- 
vinced me that this aircraft may not soon be seen in Soviet 
squadrons. Certainly we are aware that our own four-engined 
jet bomber, which has only recently been ordered by the Govern- 
ment, has not yet flown, and that it must be at least three or 
four years before it is ready for the squadrons of Bomber Com- 
mand. We believe that production of front-line Russian military 
types may now be reaching 1,500-1,700 a month—double the 
German figure at the outbreak of the late war—and that 600 to 
800 of these are single, twin or multi-jet aircraft. 

For myself, I am not so worried by the remarkable expansion 
of Stalin’s air strength as I am concerned lest its meaning may 
not be fully apparent to the British Government. Undoubtedly 
we have certain advantages which weigh heavily in our favour. 
First, we have the most efficient and best-trained air-crews in 
the world and an air staff of unparalleled experience. Second, 
we have an aircraft industry which, given the chance, is capable 
of producing military aircraft second to none. In the field of 
fighter aircraft the development of the Hawker 1081 and the 
Supermarine 535 is quite unequalled. Third, we have, in our 
knowledge and development of radar in all its modern forms— 
ground to air, air to ground and air to air—an advantage over 
Russia which not even German scientific ability under Soviet 
yoke is likely to match. 

What, then, in the light of these considerations, is the duty 
of the Government? First, and above all else, it is to establish 
within the shortest possible time a strategic striking force of long- 
range machines. I am thinking now in terms of aircraft with a 
combat radius of 5,000 miles, a bomb-load of 10,000 Ibs., a 
rated altitude of 45,000 feet and a speed at that height of 500 
miles per hour. My mind is not dwelling upon the Canberra or, 
for that matter, upon a military version of the Comet, although 
I recognise and applaud the genius which has conceived and 
manufactured these wonderful aircraft. 

Second, to arrive at once (if this has not already been done) 
at a general strategic concept with the Americans and our 
Dominions regarding the plans and responsibility for long-range 
attack. This can no longer be planned on a Continental but only 
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on a global basis. Third, to press forward, with maximum 
vigour, the research and development in guided missiles in all 
their many forms, particularly in air-to-air armament. Fourth, 
to stop arguing a case for our present obsolete fighter aircraft 
against their up-to-date Russian counterparts, and recognise once 
and for all the speed now needed to get British swept-wing 
fighters into squadron service. To do these things would be to 
establish one of the foundations we shall require if we are to 
negotiate from strength a lasting settlement with Russia. 


The Crisis in Persia 


By M. PHILIPS PRICE, M.P. 


HE assassination of the Persian Prime Minister has 

brought into relief the unstable nature of one of the 

important key positions on the edge of the Iron Curtain 
in Asia. His untimely death is bound to strengthen the forces 
making for unrest, on which reaction and Communism feed. 
Persia is right on the borders of Russian Central Asia and the 
Caucasus, and hence an excellent place for all forms of Russian 
intrigue. 

Since the war ended many Persians have recognised the need 
for foreign help in developing the resources of their country. The 
American Twentieth Century Fund has produced voluminous 
reports, and this along with United Nations Advisory Committees 
has finally crystallised in the Five-Year Plan for the economic and 
social development of Persia. This plan would, if it were carried 
out, go a long way to increase the natural wealth of Persia and 
raise the standard of life of the people. But up to date the plan 
remains on paper only. Its finance Could be secured with the 
proposed new agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
whereby considerable increases of revenue from oil royalties are 
guaranteed. But the whole*scheme is still held up. 

Meanwhile, apart from the problem of increasing the national 
wealth, there is the kindred problem of dividing more equitably 
the annual income derived from that wealth. Whea I visited 
Persia last autumn I spent some time. in villages in various parts 
of the country, and formed the impression that the land-tenure 
system is a variant of that which exists in a large part of the 
Middle East. It is based on the division of the products of the 
soil between landlord, water-owner and peasant. A large number 
of peasants, however, are without resources, and consequently a 
prey to usurers, who may or may not be the landlords. There 
is no system of cheap credit to assist the poorer section of the 
peasants. This is partly,because there is no system of collecting 
the savings of the people and investing them in productive enter- 
prise and development loans, and partly because the landlord 
and moneylender are quite content that things should remain as 
they are. The consequence is that a section of the peasants in 
most villages struggle along with primitive implements, scratching 
a bare living from the soil. Except in Azerbaijan and parts of 
Khorassan, where there is appreciable rainfall, Persian agriculture 
is dependent almost entirely on irrigation. The water for these 
irrigation canals comes from the snows of the mountains, and 
when the snowfall in winter in insufficient, as it often is, the 
water in the canals fails, and in the absence of resources or cheap 
credits a section of the peasants starve and flock into the towns, 
where they live in squalor and beg. A system of agricultural 
credits, improved implements, seeds and livestock would enable 
this problem to be dealt with, and all sensible and progressive 
Persians see the truth of this. 

And always there is the example and propaganda of Persia’s 
great northern neighbour. When I was in Soviet Azerbaijan, in 
1945, I formed the opinion that the condition of the Moslem 
peasants there was much better than that of the peasants in the 
old kingdom of Persia south of the border. The landlords and 
moneylenders who existed in the days of the Tsar were gone, 
and the collectivisation of agriculture had not been forced on 
the peasants in the Caucasus and Ceatral Asia in quite the same 
way as it had been in European Russia. In these circum- 


stances it is impossible to deny that the Communist agrarian 
policy in these parts of the Soviet Union is bound to have a 
certain attraction for the peasants of Asia in general and of 
Persia in particular. The development of agricultural research 
and of tractor depots is far more advanced in Russian Central 
Asia than in any part of the Middle East. Moreover, the 
peasants of these parts are not yet aware of the danger that 
might ultimately become organised compulsorily into collective 
farms as the peasants have been in European Russia. 

_ All these facts have become clear to a few far-sighted Persians 
in recent years. The growth of industry set up by the late Riza 
Shah has created a small class of skilled and_professionaj 
workers, while higher education, which has made a little progress, 
has created an intelligentsia in the larger towns. A certain 
number of the younger members of the landed nobility, tired of 
the rdle their parents expect them to play, are giving 
their services voluntarily for social work and in Government 
offices for development and educational schemes. This is one 
of the most encouraging symptoms of Persian life today. The 
Shah himself has not been slow to realise that reforms are needed 
if the Tudeh, or Communist Party of Persia, is not to win 
mass adherence. Hence last summer he appointed as Prime 
Minister Mr. Razmara, a man who had no connection with 
the noble families hitherto so largely dominating Persian politics, 
An army man of humble origin, Razmara showed ability as Chief 
of General Staff and Governor of Luristan. When I saw him last 
October I formed the impression that he personified the pro- 
gressive element in Persian life, small as yet, but possessing the 
confidence of the Shah. I found that both he and his Ministers 
were working at programmes that would have resulted in the 
financing of the schemes in the Five-Year Plan, and also had 
measures for balancing the budget, whereby the big landowners 
and merchants would for the first time have been made to 
contribute to the national revenue. Not only was he not selling 
Persia out to the foreigners, but he was insisting that the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company should contribute funds in oil royalties 
= would be the principal financial basis of the Five-Year 

an. 

As soon as it was clear that this was his aim, the reactionary 
groups in the Mejlis got to work behind the scenes to obstruct 
the Shah and the Prime Minister by every means in their power. 
They have not been without allies. Unfortunately, it seems that 
increasing popular discontent with the old régime and the danger 
of Communism spreading out of sheer despair have brought a 
new and most sinister force into Persian public life—an extreme 
form of emotional nationalism with a religious bias and with a 
readiness to use terrorist methods. Deep down in Persian 
psychology is a fanaticism born of a love of martyrdom. 
There is a universalism in Persian philosophy which 
goes back to Zoroastrian and even earlier days, but there 
is also a narrow strain of fanaticism which comes from the 
periods during which Persia was temporarily crushed under the 
heel of foreigners, first the Arabs, then the Seljuks, then the 
Mongols, and now the threat of Russian Communism. Curiously 
enough, this movement is directed at the moment more against 
the West, and especially against the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
than it is against Russia. The success of the great oil concern 
on the Gulf is, naturally, galling to the pride of emotional 
nationalists, and the illogical nature of the whole idea is seen 
when, instead of welcoming the new oil agreement, which would 
guarantee the economic development of Persia for years to come, 
they now demand the driving out of all foreigners and the 
nationalisation of all oil undertakings. And this with five per 
cent. of the population literate and no technical college worth 
the name except the one run by the oil company at Abadan, 

This terrorist organisation and the ideologically kindred group 


in the Persian Parliament called the National Front is typical 


of what is going on in the Middle East today. In the Arab 
countries it is seen in the Moslem Brotherhood, which has caused 


such trouble in Egypt. It is a Moslem form of Fascism, and is } 


a symptom of the profound disturbance in the archaic social 
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system of these countries which are faced with the problem of 
meeting the demands of the modern world. This extreme form 
of nationalism in Asia is being exploited for all it is worth by 
Russia. For although it has not much in common with Com- 
munism, the Russians tried to direct it against the Western 
Powers, and then use it as a stepping-stone to secure the advance 
of Communism. There can be little doubt that this is what is 
happening in Persia today, and that some reactionary interests 
are prepared to sell out to the Russians rather than see reforms 
and developments on Western lines. But the Western Powers 
can find plenty of elements in Persian society who understand 
their point of view and who would like to see Persia develop 
along Western lines, while retaining the integrity and independ- 
ence of this most ancient of kingdoms. 


A-Tisket, A-Tasket 


By D. W. BROGAN 


IXTY-ODD years ago a zealous Y.M.C.A. instructor in 

Springfield, Mass., was perplexed by the problem of what 

to get his lads to do in the long New England winter. 
Outdoor games were impossible, and Satan, even in New 
England, even in the Y.M.C.A., was up to his usual tricks with 
idle hands and legs. So James Naismith invented basketball, 
an invention, at the moment, as economically important in the 
United States as the Naismith steam-hammer ever was. 


It was quite a while before basketball became a serious sport. 
To compare it to football (American style) or baseball, even to 
such effete British diversions as Association, Rugby or cricket, 
would have seemed absurd. It was the kind of game that you 
would expect to be played in a Y.M.C.A., and it was a game 
played in more and more girls’ high schools. Even thirty years 
ago the idea that basketball would become a major sport, still 
more that it would in many places replace football as the college 
sport, was too absurd to be considered. As Dr. Johnson was 
falsely reported to have said: “ Sir, in order to be facetious, it 
is not necessary to be indecent.” 

But that time has come. Basketball is now “ big time,” and, 
in the past few weeks, news of it has been crowding Stalin and 
Korea off the front pages of the New York papers as police and 
detectives wait at inter-collegiate games to pick up the star 
players and remove them to the hoosegow or, at any rate, for 
rigorous questioning by District Attorney Hogan, who is getting 
more publicity out of the basketball scandals than Mr. Thomas 
Murphy got out of convicting Alger Hiss. 

For it must be admitted that, for a game invented in the 
Y.M.C.A., basketball has gone far. Its basic advantage, that 
it could be played indoors in the winter, it still possesses, and 
that advantage is appreciated even more in the Middle West 
than in New England. So for twenty years past, in Indiana, 
for example, it has been more popular than college football, and 
in a university like Purdue it is the basketball coach who takes 
precedence, and it is for basketball talent that loyal alumni 
scout. For, once the game became popular, the gate became 
important. Great field-houses were built, and the money rolled 
in. This, in turn, meant that tall young men with good eyesight 
were at a premium. Had Charles de Gaulle grown up in the 
Middle West in the past twenty years, it is probable that he 
could have had his pick of colleges only too anxious to help 
him to get an education. And, if there was money in it for 
the colleges, there was money in it for the professionals. So 
professional basketball teams began to appear, and to recruit 
from the college stars, who, as a result of proficiency in this field, 
could not only get a college education free (at least), but often 
were given chances to earn a good many thousand dollars a 
year as professionals. 

The game came east again, and was peculiarly suited to the 
needs of the colleges in and around New York. These institu- 
tions could not afford to have first-class football teams. Only 
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Columbia, very rich and very respected, could really hope to 
compete in prestige or gates with Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Princes 
ton, Pennsylvania. But City College, Manhattan College, Long 
Island University could do very well with basketball. For was 
there not, in Madison Square Garden, an ideal road-house, whose 
overhead was borne by its owners, but which could be hired for 
games between the amateur teams of the local colleges? And 
where else could you get such ready fan support from spectators 
able to pay an entrance-fee, if not to show any recent connection 
with the higher learning? After all, Madison Square Garden is 
neither a garden nor at Madison Square ; so what about another 
fiction or two? “ The Garden ” had no objection, and basketball 
= bigger gates than anything but a first-class boxing 
match. 

This phenomenon attracted the attention of another group of 
forward-looking Americans, the turf commissioners, anglice 
bookies. These gentlemen pursue an illegal career, but normally 
are little troubled by that fact. You can’t have horse-races all 
the year round, not in the north at any rate. So basketball was 
pennies from heaven. For it could be played at the deadest part 
of the racing season, and amateur basketball appealed to many 
who might have shied off from betting on professional basketball. 
There was one last and final advantage. In basketball, from the 
better’s point of view, it is not merely a matter of backing 4 
winner or a loser. What matters is by how many points does 
the winner win. The advantage of this is obvious. It is one 
thing to ask a young man to play less than his best and get 
his college defeated. He might well be insulted by this implica- 
tion of disloyalty to an alma mater which he had probably chosen 
out of half-a-dozen institutions anxious to educate him in return 
for services on the terrain. But not to win by too much! Pshaw, 
what does that matter? The win’s the thing (except for the 
bookies and backers). 

All went well until a fixer approached a promising young 
player who, in his astonishment and naive indignation, reported 
the attempted bribe. The player who tipped off the authorities 
is a negro, possibly not yet adjusted to all the realities of 
American academic life. Investigation began, and it is a dull 
Saturday that does not see more arrests, confessions and turning- 
over of some of the ill-gotten goods. The public reactions have 
been interesting. Attendance at Madison Square Garden has 
fallen off very badly. College authorities have cancelled further 
games (in one case with remarkable slowness). The student 
bodies have rallied in the main to the cause of the arrested 
players. (“After all, they didn’t try to Jose games; merely 
helped to give a lot of suckers an uneven break.”) There has 
been a good deal of higher moralising, and some persons have 
asked what light does all this cast on the meaning of college 
education. Do the colleges exist for games (and the bookies) 
or for some higher or different purpose? If they do, what is it? 
The character-building side of games is not, at the moment, 
being stressed. Is there a solution? 

Well, one was suggested twenty years ago in that neglected 
masterpiece of Mr. Joel Sayre, Rackety-Rax. Mr. Sayre tells 
of a great gang-leader who, having been dragged to a college 
football game, comes to the conclusion that there is money in it 
and founds his own college, Canarsie. There are no students ; 
his mobsters make up the football team ; the chorus girls from 
his night-clubs the “ co-eds.” Canarsie mows down all opposi- 
tion till it meets another new college, Lake Side in Chicago—only 
to learn, too late, that Lake Side was founded by Mr. Capone, 
There’s the solution. Let some entrepreneur found Naismith 
College, solely devoted to basketball ; others will follow suit, 
Basketball will flourish, an@ some educational institutions caa 
go back to teaching. , 

But can they afford to? For it is the profits of the gates at 
the big football games, the big basketball games, that pay for 
the rest of the character-building activities of the colleges. Ths 
revenue from big games can run into hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, and American colléges have enough financial troubles, 
at the moment, without having to find large sums for coaches, 
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fieldhouses, &c. Yet, if they don’t, the public may take their 
moral pretensions less seriously than is to be wished. The 
scandal has not shocked the country quite as much as was 
perhaps desirable. For many millions of Americans the final 
cause of the higher education is sport; the sidelines, mathe- 
matics, history, &c., are only a concession to an old tradition. 
This attitude is not confined to America, but fortunately the 
revenue from the Boat Race is nil, and the partisans who back 
light blue or dark do so from no vulgar passion for pelf. 

But the scandals have reminded older Americans of the great 
baseball row of thirty-odd years ago, when it was discovered 
that a professional baseball game had been “ fixed ” (in Chicago). 
An anguished boy demanded of one of the accused players, “ Say 
it ain’t true Al, say it ain’t true.” There has been no such 
anguished appeal from the disillusioned young today. But, of 
course, the students who defended their erring brethren may have 
been thinking that they, at any rate, had more sense than to risk 
money on amateur sport when there were nice, reliable, honest 
ways of losing it, like backing horses or playing the stock market. 
Good may come of all this, but a lot of Americans, like little 
Wilhelmine, are doubtful. 


Well Done the East 


By TREVOR PHILPOTT 


OCALLY they are known as the Saints. But until you have 
looked down the row of open-mouthed, mud-spattered 
faces, until you have seen the gigantic, scrum-capped figures 

of Bob Hamp and Dick Hawkes as they stand, arms hanging 
limply down, shoulders hunched ready for the leap, you can 
never really appreciate the irony of that. At full strength the 
Northampton pack is probably the most efficient in England. 
But it is not renowned for its gentle ways. There were six of 
these redoubtable forwards in the East Midlands’ side which 
waited at Franklin’s Gardens last Saturday for the final of the 
English County Championship ; there was a seasoning of two 
Bedford players. They made no claim to being invincible ; but 
defeat on this ground before this crowd was not to be thought 
about. 

For the East Midlands is the most localised of all the county 
teams. Its players are drawn entirely from two rival clubs, 
Northampton and Bedford. The towns are rich in rugger tradi- 
tion, small enough for every schoolgirl to know the players’ 
Christian names, small enough for every schoolboy to dream of 
being in the team one day. The Rugby club bears the town’s 
prestige with its name, and even those few unfortunates who 
know nothing of the game feel a twinge of pride or shame at 
the published result. 

One could hardly expect, the Midlanders ruminated con- 
descendingly, an over-populated, soccer-conscious, patch-up of 
a county like Middlesex to feel the same way about things. Their 
county team was made up of members from a dozen Rugby 
clubs, none of them representing anywhere in particular. In 
London the accent is on the club, not on the Rugby. Nobody 
knows what the players do from Monday to Friday ; they appear 
at week-ends to play before a few interested sweethearts, friends 
and ex-members. Admittedly there are hundreds of players to 
choose from, and their team is sprinkled with internationally 
famous names. But it’s teamwork that counts, and the will to 
win, and these gentlemanly forwards would never see the ball. 
Confident, spider-like, the East’s pack waited. It was only when 
the Middlesex side trooped out for the photograph that everyone 
realised that Grimsdell, nearer seven feet than six, Shields, built 
with the solidity of an upturned coal-hod, Steeds the international 
hooker, Gilbert-Smith, Wilson and the rest were going to make a 
singularly indigestible fly. 

‘But there were four bewildered gentlemen in the grandstand 
who were to take little delight in this impending battle of giants. 
Their attention was fixed behind the scrummages. Three places 
in the England threequarter-line were still occupied by the versa- 


tile but unreliable Mr. A. N. Other ; and by Monday he had 
to be replaced by players with a better chance of getting through 
the Scotland defence. For the selectors, however, the Nort 
tonians professed no sympathy at all. Men who kept White on 
the touchline while England lost match after match must have 
picked the teams with a pin. Still, Woodward, Boobyer 
Agar of Middlesex, and Towell and Oakley of Bedford, knew 
that there was more than a victory to be earned. 

All this does not alter the fact that the performance of the 
half-backs invariably settles the issue. What a contrast they 
made! Scrum-half for Middlesex was Sykes, of Wasps and 
England, pale, sleek, smoothly efficient, with England's renowned 
Nim Hall outside him, a dashing throughbred of Rugby football, 
Opposing them were the Bedford pair—Fletcher, his forehead 
permanently folded in a frown of concentration, his black hair 
falling over his temples, and “ Tich” Haynes, whose prominent 
head and tiny frame made him look like some diminutive 
analytical-chemist who would work out each movement on a 
slide-rule. 

It was Haynes who kicked off. Immediately the rugged might 
of the Midland forwards swept Middlesex back. Hawkes, Hamp 
and Bance dominated the line-outs. Thrust after thrust en- 
dangered the Middlesex line, and time after time the crashing 
tackles of Agar and Boobyer saved the situation. There was no 
respite. The clearances of Hall and Sykes were countered by 
masterly tactical kicks from Haynes and Fletcher. Grimsdell, 
Gilbert-Smith and Shields strove like supermen to stem the 
avalanche, but they were overwhelmed. The East’s international 
centres were getting the ball so often that it was obvious that 
they must score soon ; and after thirteen minutes Towell broke 
through and MacNally scored wide out. Haynes made a grand 
conversion, and a runaway victory seemed possible. But some- 
how Middlesex hung on until half-time, gradually becoming more 
effective. 

Even so, when a brilliant interception by White led to another 
try, it seemed that the game must be over. But it was then that 
Middlesex realised that they were a team at last, a team which 
cared tremendously about winning this match. Hall, Agar and 
Boobyer made dazzling runs, and both Sullivan and Woodward 
were brought down within a few feet of the Midland line. The 
loose scrums and line-outs became confusions of flailing limbs, 
like some fantastic battle between a score of octopuses. The 
ball bobbed about like an onion on the top of a boiling stewpot; 
but at last it was coming out on the Middlesex side. Hall and 
his threequarters made raid after raid, but the Midlanders threw 
their tired bodies nobly into the tackle. Twice the bulky Wood- 
ward was dragged down just in time, and twice the uncanny 
positioning of White saved dangerous situations. The forward 
exchanges became more and more furious. But the players have 
no need to excuse themselves. There is no more effective justice 
than that administered in the scrum, and it is not a girl’s game, 
Middlesex fought to the end, and the last kick of the match 
was a desperate fly kick into touch from under Agar’s fingers. 

So teamwork did win after all, though not even a Northamp- 
tonian could be blasé about this victory. The Londoners had 
taken it magnificently. There was one spectator who claimed to 
have seen a better game, but he was a very old man. 


Quebec Landscape 


AGAINST the white of the snow, 
three nuns, mourning for the lost spring, go 
about collecting widow's mites, rich men’s gains, 
with hands softly folded against the cold. 

One, cheeks roseate from the wind, 
with a merry glance half bold, 
nods greetings to passers by, but the other two, 
heads bowed in constant prayer, tread through 
the deep snow carefully selecting 
a larger footprint made by man sinfully 
homeward bound from a festive night, 
and like sedate shadows stagger 


through winter's soft blue light. O. P. PATERSON. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 


The Road to Fleet Street 


py KENNETH GREGORY (Exeter College, Oxford) 


AD it not been for the illness which obliged me to post- 

pone my final examinations last summer, I might never 

have appreciated the pitfalls of modern journalism. For 
although many undergraduates have passed from the well- 
phrased preciosity of university magazines to the reality of Fleet 
Street, few have returned from the Blankshire Gazette to the 
Isis and retained their sanity. The strange thing is, however, 
that I am still ambitious of becoming a journalist. I still wish 
to enchant the occasional reader and cause him to pause awhile 
in his condemnation of the world. 

Towards the end of May the doctor pronounced his verdict, 
and I departed from the third floor of the ivory tower. At the 
time I was neither moved nor elated. Now I see that the 
gods were preparing their lesson for the intolerance of youth ; 
it was to be hard and instructive and almost enjoyable. After 
recovering from medical treatment, I manoeuvred my way before 
the editor of the local paper and suggested to him that I was 
the ideal person to contribute a weekly column. 

“Yes, we might as well see what you can do. Let me intro- 
duce you to the assistant editor ; he’s the man who'll take care 
of you and prevent you from making a fool of yourself.” 

I decided, ten minutes later, that the assistant was a man to 
be respected. He glanced through one of the articles I had 
previously submitted, readjusted his cigarette and peered at me. 

“Hm. This first one is not badly written. At present you 
are rather fond of finding yourself in print, but that'll pass off, 
I hope. This sort of thing ”—he flicked the top page—* is all 
very interesting, and I don’t deny it has its points.” (I was 
indecently proud of the paragraph he was reading, for in it I had 
alluded to a distinguished amateur cricketer who annoyed me 
by scoring runs after Hutton had failed.) “*X batted in the 
manner of a small-town merchant intent on counting his gains.” 
Third-rate Robertson-Glasgow, you know. Our readers don’t 
want it. If you can write cleverly in that vein, try the Guardian ; 
if not, cut it out.” 

The editor intervened: “And don’t forget that this is a 
Conservative paper. You can eat and speak with Socialists, you 
can marry one, but never write about ’em. Our directors 
wouldn’t like it.” 

Five years previously I had stood before an irate group captain 
and heard his comments on my mislaying a file; these two 
journalists implied more in softer tones. As I listened I cast 
my mind back to the obstreperously golden young men in the 
Ists office. Cleverness would avail me nothing now. Somehow 
[ had to achieve integrity. The last words confirmed my worst 
suspicions. “ Bring me your copy early on Thursday mornings 
and I will discuss it then. I have my own blue pencil.” 

I re-wrote the first article three times, and had the temerity 
to accuse my mentor of ruining the rhythm of a sentence. I even 
defied him to phrase it with my elegance. He grunted and con- 
tinued to scratch and scribble. 

“You'll learn. Just after the war we had a man who wrote 
far better than you do, and he came along the hard way. For 
the past eighteen months he’s been doing very nicely in Fleet 
Street. You keep your Fourth Leaders for posterity ; it’s sure 
to applaud them.” 

He finished butchering my article and re-placed the cork in 
the paste. “There, I think that anyone can take it in at a 
glance . I don’t suppose that Maugham is sufficiently 
fashionable in Oxford to serve as your model? It doesn’t 
matter ; have another look at Swift. He must be in favour, being 
dead so long.” 

The succeeding months witnessed my conversion to a plain 
unadorned style. I no longer purred and preened myself on 

conceiving the fastidiously phrased paragraph unless it was neces- 
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sary to the context. Instead of sleeping with Cardus or the later 
James at my bedside, I dozed fitfully between trips with Ashen- 
den. Our Theatres in the ’Nineties was stylistically invaluable, 
although I often experienced malignant pangs and wished that 
Shaw had been allotted seven hundred words in which to pink 
and ridicule Sir Henry, Tree and Daly. Soon I came to regard 
modern prose masterpieces as a Puritan might have regarded the 
court of Charles II, inevitable, sinful and always to be avoided 
on the days preceding gestation. 

I never came to feview a production of Hamlet, but I am sure 
that if I had I should have included a detailed synopsis of the 
plot. A far cry from the halcyon university days when a casual 
reference, and the words “an artistic failure,” unenclosed by 
quotation marks, might have provoked countless conversations 
on the merits of The Cocktail Party. After the initial impact 
the most bucolic colonel ceased to find heresy in my articles, and 
bishops settled down serenely to spiritual administration. If I 
spoon-fed the public with subjects they could understand with- 
out the benefit of a literary education, they reciprocated by taking 
me for granted. Then the new year disturbed me, and I returned, 
in statu pupillari, to Oxford. ) 

From here the Blankshire Gazette stands foursquare as a 
symbol of sense and sensibility. Are its politics reactionary, its 
style turgid and circulation vast? Reluctantly, I admit they are, 
Does it compel its readers to use their brains, to snort and kick 
with impatient indignation? It does not. Has it ever possessed 
a music critic who would calmly inform Beecham that the strings 
of his orchestra were ragged and his conducting beneath 
criticism? Not since it came under new management in 1823. 
Can it possibly be that I have embraced the sentimentality of the 
provinces and find it more restful than the irascible behaviour 
of the common room? I ask myself these questions and am 
amazed at their irrelevance. The provinces, the bourgeois un- 
enterprising provinces, are wider than a university, are less 
brilliant and more tolerant. They substitute honesty of a kind 
for beauty, and eschew the subtler forms of premeditated spite. 
They consist of people who instinctively pay homage to the past 
and suspect the future, who were suspicious of change long 
before the revolution of 1945. Their standards are less demand- 
ing, and they are content with the mediocre, whereas a university 
demands all and spies mediocrity everywhere save in itself. 

The essential difference between my two journalistic spheres 
can be summed up simply. In the outer world the reader is 
merely a disinterested onlooker ; in the university he devours as 
a critic. After a while the writer grows accustomed to either ; 
he may respect the one and condone with the other, yet both 
remain customers whom he needs must satisfy. My own per- 
sonal problem at the moment is to re-learn the art of saying 
nothing in many words, of disagreeing with authority for the 
sake of principle. And one day perhaps, when I have assimilated 
the best of both worlds, I may become a journalist. 





“The Spectator,” March 14th, 1851 


THe ArcH FIEND 


Wuar to do with the Marble Arch ? was the great question of 
1850; and genius, roaming through the Woods and Forests, 
hit upon the expedient of sending it to Cumberland Gate, at 
Tyburn turnpike, to be an equipoise for the Wellington Arch at 
Hyde Park Corner: but the question still is, What to do? 
Unfortunately, it is so obvious where it stands. It bestrides a 
strip between the two carriage-entrances into Hyde Park, and 
is very visible from the comparatively desolate approach of 
Great Cumberland Street ; but most passengers catch a side- 
long view of it, and can enjoy the level expanses of its dead 
side-wall. The general audience sees it all behind the scenes. 
Now most people who have the credit of the country at heart 
are much alarmed by the fact that the foreigners flocking to 
the Exposition will see this oddity: there will be the Exposition 
at Prince’s Gate, the Exposure at Cumberland Gats 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


DO not think that 1 could really like a person who was 
contemptuous about fairs. Such heaviness of spirit implies 
a mind as impervious as synthetic rubber, a mind robbed 
of all sparkle. For me a fair recreates the wild anticipations of 
childhood, the exhilaration of adolescence, the tinkle and glitter 
of illusions that are imperishable. What a delight it is to emerge 
into the streets of London carrying in one hand a Jarge pink 
balloon and in the other an ingenious gadget for peeling potatoes 
without pain. It is this quality of happy illusion that gives to 
the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition all the fantasy of an 
enormous circus ; even the little tunes that are relayed at intervals 
from the loud-speakers trip and caper with the gaicty of a 
foirail. Mr. Trevor Smith, the consultant architect, and Mr. 
James Gardner, the designer, are to be congratulated upon their 
imagination, taste and daring. The great hall itself is aglow 
with faint colours and muffled lights ; the separate stands com- 
bine intimacy, variety and self-expression ; even the grim grey 
corridors of Olympia—so suggestive of the sinister prisons and 
dens of a Roman amphitheatre—bubble with merriment. The 
sounds that reach the ears are as varied and insistent as those 
of some Oriental bazaar ; the radio radiates, there are the dim 
undertones of a wondering and appreciative populace, washing 
machines chink and gurgle, and from stand to stand the showmen 
display and explain their wares in voices that would be 
penetrating were it not that the human larynx collapses when a 
monologue is too prolonged. How white, how beautiful are the 
refrigerators! How recumbent are the garden sofas that one 
wheels! How gentle are the tints of rayon and how couth the 
surface that plastic supplies!' Truly the Ideal Home Exhibition 
enables one to forget the storm-clouds and to feel that the Welfare 
State is here before one’s eyes. 
* * 7 * 

1] found myself wondering in what terms Mr. Charles Truefitt, 
when he started to organise this splendid exhibition, envisaged 
the audience whom he wished to attract. Did he cast his net 
as wide as possible, hoping to entrap a public as diverse as 
that described in one item of the catalogue as “ industrialists, 
housewives, car-owners and cyclists” ? Did he conceive only 
of the weary wife and mother who desires to inspect and acquire 
the practical devices that will save her labour and keep her family 
clean and warm? Did he envisage foreign buyers and hope by 
the exuberance of his fancy to do something even more to close 
the dollar gap? Or did he only aim at displaying all that is 
best in our modern industrial design and at rendering his fair 
as gay, as sensible and as pretty as taste and ingenuity can 
contrive? If the latter was his object, then assuredly he is to 
be congratulated on his success. There can be no doubt at all 
that the standard of our industrial designing has enormously 
improved during the last five years. The old art-and-craft iradi- 
tion has not, it must be confessed, been wholly liquidated ; we 
are still confronted with “genuine old-world hand-made fire- 
places.” The catalogue, displaying as it often does real mastery 
of English commercial prose, may still indulge to a distressing 
degree in that horrible word “ unique.” Not all the exhibits have 
been arranged to display their functional purpose, and one is 
confronted at the very entrance by a “ unique” patch of garden 
containing a floral reproduction of a tin of Cherry Blossom Boot 
Polish and enlivened by little fountains that splutter gaily among 
the bedding plants and shrubs. 

* * + * 

Yet as one strolls from stand to stand, examining the furniture 
fabrics, the new enamel paints, the electric-light fittings and the 
radiators, one cannot but feel that the buying public are becom- 
ing wearied of meaningless over-decoration, and have~at last 
realised that more durable satisfaction is to be extracted from 
simpler colours and forms. Only in pottery and glassware does 
this trend t 


vards simplicity appear to have been arrested ; it 


is difficult to find a flower-vase that is not ruined by some idiotic 
elaboration or a wineglass that possesses, as it ought to POssess, 
a deep and thoughtful shape. I urge the Council of Industrig] 
Design, who should feel that this exhibition is a reward for ajj 
their tactful work, to concentrate their energy upon bringing back 
to England the old tradition of formal simplicity that rendered 
our glass and china a pleasure to the eye and hand. The visitor 
if wearied by aesthetics, can obtain much light relief. There ig 
the stall erected by the Ministry of Food, displaying live English 
lamb capering among the primroses. There is Mr. Cube who 
on being interrogated, will discourse upon sugar with his 
synchronised lip movements and his electronic brain. There jg 
the Forum, enabling the public to ask questions of “ polished 
speakers and thinkers.” There is even, tucked away in a corner, 
a display of books. The main feature of this exhibit is a selection 
of 100 books chosen for us by Mr. Wilfred Pickles and accom. 
panied by a “ special message ” which Mr. Pickles has been so 
kind as to draft. And finally, in an annexe, will be found the 
“ Garden of Music.” As many as seventeen miniature gardens— 
complete with cascades, azaleas and woodland huts, diversified 
by large rocks littered cunningly amid the sward, flaunting all 
the flowers of spring and early summer—are ranged with 
ingenious lack of symmetry. The roof and lights are veiled jn 
muslin, imparting to the “Garden of Music” the hushed 
expectancy of an approaching thunderstorm. A _ concealed 
nightingale throbs out her plaint with mechanical iteration ; in 
the far corner an orchestra of young ladies, dressed in bright 
print frocks, play selections from Puccini with deep, although 
restrained, emotion. It is agreeable to sit there, beside the water- 
fall, waitisig for the thunderstorm to break. 
* * * * 

My impression that we are witnessing a definite improvement 
in the public taste is confirmed for me by an investigation recently 
undertaken by Mass Observation. They supplied their investi- 
gators with alternative photographs of four different objects—a 
cup and saucer, a clock, a cabinet and a bus-shelter. These 
photographs, representing several gradations from the simple to 
the elaborate, were submitted to 250 Londoners who were asked 
to state their preferences and to indicate the reasons for their 
choice. The first consideration, as was to be expected, was that 
of price. The second consideration was that of function, com- 
prising such qualities as durability, convenience, suitability and 
cleanliness. In so far as aesthetic considerations entered into 
these preferences, it was shown that the majority of those inter- 
rogated showed a marked preference for compromise. On the 
one hand, they disliked anything that suggested the “ unusual” 
or the “ gaudy.” On the other hand, they were inclined to regard 
the over-simple as rather mean. What was so interesting was 
that a large number definitely disapproved of over-decoration ; 
what they wanted was something “neat”; only one of those 
who was examined used the expression “ dainty.” “ Flowers,” 
she remarked of the tea-cup, “are always dainty.” 
witness was a woman of middle age ; the younger people in the 
great majority dismissed the more elaborate designs as “non 
sense.” That surely gives cause for encouragement. 

. * * * 

The conclusion reached by Mass Observation was that function 
was less of an invariable popular criterion than the design experts 
suppose. People wanted things to be “sensible” ; they did not cate 
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for anything that was too “ modern ” or “ conspicuous ” ; but they FF 


liked colour if sparingly applied. The investigation showed “4 
genuinely cautious attitude towards the unusual, whether the 
highly decorated or the ultra-simple.”’ 


This evidently shows 22 | 
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improvement in public taste since the 1947 “ Britain Can Make § 


It” exhibition, when they were all for lavish decoration. And it 
explains why the present fair at Olympia should be such a0 
improvement on its predecessors. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


«Count Your Blessings.” By Ronald Jeans. (Wyndham’s.) 


Me. ANO Mrs. BUTTERWORTH have two interrelated projects for 
keeping the wolf from the door of their rather large London house. 
The first is to take in lodgers; the second (necessitated under the 
rather complicated terms of an aunt's will) is to divorce each other, 
thus making I forget which of them eligible for the legacy, 
and afterwards remarry. These two plans follow the contemporary 
fashion set by Whitehall f) being closely integrated and completely 
unsuccessful. The lodgers pay rent as reluctantly as our hens in 
Gambia lay eggs; and the lady selected from among them by 
Mr. Butterworth to play the part of the Other Woman, though willing 
enough, is soon at cross purposes with another tenant who needs her 
landiord as a co-respondent. And so it all goes on, in a flurry of 
pyjamas and misunderstandings: a moderately amusing show which 
Jeaves us in the end thinking, rather wistfully, that if this sort of 
thing has to be done at all it ought to be done by Mr. Ben Travers. 
Mr. Naunton Wayne, alternately helpless and resourceful, does 
ver) as Mr. Butterworth, and Miss Joyce Redman, after an 
uncertain start, plays his wife with admirable attack and a good 
sense of comedy. But the best performance comes from Miss Viola 
Lyel as a coy but ardent spinster, an instructress in ballroom 
dancing: the part is a rather obvious caricature of reality, but 
Miss Lyel’s skill and gusto lend it a compelling air of brilliance. 
The production, by Mr. Charles Hickman, is not very stylish ; but 
then neither is the play. PETER FLEMING. 


well 


(Coliseum.) 


« Kiss 


I Have allowed forty-eight hours to elapse since seeing this show 
before beginning to write my notice, and now to my embarrassment 
I find it is a real effort to remember more than a few scrappy things 
about it. No doubt that in itself is a criticism, but it won't fill 
half a column. And yet, on reflection. I realise that my memories 
are Scr APP) because so is Kiss Me, Kate, which is a large and 
lavish ado about nothing. The plot is as thin as a Passover biscuit 
and it splits with the same thin crackle: two sentences will sum 
itup. The famous actor (Bill Johnson) and the famous actress his 
ex-wife (Patricia Morison) are playing The Taming of the Shrew. 
Famous actor takes the opportunity which the play affords to spank 
famous actress publicly ; and famous actress indulges in loud extra- 
Shakespearian tantrums right up to almost the end: indeed the 
reconciling kiss comes after the fall of the curtain and is progressing 


Me, Kate.” 


nicely when the curtain rises for the company to take a bow. What 
else? the prospective customer may pertinently ask. Enough, 
I think, to justify a restrained recommendation. There is music 
by Cole Porter, which couldn’t be bad even if it could be better ; 


there is dancing by a handsome group of young gentlemen and 
ladies: there are three excellent songs and a number of others : 
and here and there passages of superior dialogue witness the hand 
of William Shakespeare 

Despite careful subsequent thought, the memories with which I 
Started remain my liveliest recollections of Kiss Me, Kate (Book 
by Sam ind Bella Spewack : the Saint Subber and Lemuel Ayers 
Production) —first, an enchanting but too-long song by Julie Wilson, 

Always True to You (In my Fashion)”: next, a near-the-knuckle 
song “ Too Darn Hot” (the words of which were not sufficiently 
darn audible from where I sat) and finally a song for Danny Greer 
and Sidney James, “ Brush Up Your Shakespeare.” And of course 
Miss Morison, who becomes invisible when she Icts down her hair. 

KENNETH HOPKINS. 


“ Macadam and Eve.” (Aldwych. 


ADAM (temporarily known as Macadam) revisits a Scottish seaside 
town pursuit of a young woman named Evelyn: she and her 
boy-friend, a medical student, are staying at a boarding-house kept 
by a Mrs. Adamson, with whom, thirty years earlier, Adam con- 
tracted a fleeting marriage. Is the girl to marry her man, or run 
away with Adam, who has by now reached approximately the 
maturity of Alastair Sim? Mr. Roger MacDougall resolves the 


plot of his new play by marrying the girl and boy, and introducing, 
a minute from the end, another young woman for Adam to grapple 
with 

Macadam is a wild-eyed, ramshackle 
he not dignified with the first name of all, 
i talkative old lecher. This is a play of 


opportunist who, were 
would be no more than 
ideas—of something like 


between bouts of 


at having to’ 
to callow and undeserving young 
women, that faith is the proof of faith, and that wisdom is always 


two ideas; Adam argues, 
make love, century by century, 


igony 


deflected from its path by sensuality. He reveals at the end of the 
second act that, in the course of his very un-Chris ian reincarnations, 
he has been Shakespeare and the Wandering Jew, and that he has 
no navel. Whisked into the nineteen-fifties, he spends his time 
“chasing wee girls in their nighties and crushing, without much 
difficulty, people who make uninformed gibes at Teligion and the 
marriage ceremony. Adam, in fact, is made to appear a disappoint- 
ingly unimaginative quack: one recalled that crisp and ironic 
play Mr. Bolfry, in which Bridie’s austerely eloquent Satan turned 
up at a Scottish manse (rainswept like Mr. MacDougall’s boarding- 
house) with immense comic and theatrical effect. Macadam and 
Eve has just as promising an idea; but the man is dead who 
should have written it. 

It provides, none the less, 
young actor, Mr. John Gregson, 
bewildered and enraged by his girl's vacillations. Mr. Gregson 1s 
now doing for the traditional English juvenile what Mr. James 
Stewart did for his American equivaient years ago—making him 
careless, sulky and surly without loss of sympathy. He plays with 
a determined, pouting slouch which, though deeply funny, covers 
great sensitivity ; and he succeeds in projecting the same kind of 
earthy, shrugging poetry which we discovered last year in Mr. 


enormous scope for a splendidly relaxed 
who plays the medical student, 


Richard Burton. Not least of his virtues is his tactful refusal 
to over-stress: a fault remarkable in the rest of the cast, which 
includes John Laurie (Macadam), Beatrice Varley (the landlady) 


and Sheila Latimer (the girl). KEN TYNAN. 


CINEMA 


“The Browning Version.” (Odeon.)——* Les Casse-Pieds.” 


(Cameo Polytechnic x 


Ma. TerReNCE RATTIGAN’S portrait of a schoolmaster who has failed 
both in his private and in his public life was unveiled on the stage 
for us by Mr. Eric Portman in a vivid and memorable manner. It 
eng be hard to better his performance, yet in the film adaptation 

The Browning Version Mr. Michael Redgrave, while conforming 
a "little more rigidly to the traditional outline of the unpopular 
dominie, succeeds, at any rate, in being equally moving. At 
moments I found him profoundly so. 

Here is a man who started his career with great hopes ana high 
but who, through marrying a woman as incapable of supply- 
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who showed he could count; a rare lady of the 
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Cornish craftsmen. These are only a few of the 
delights packed between the green covers of 
the Countryman this quarter. 
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ing his intellectual needs as he is of satisfying her physical ones, 
has, under constant humiliation, retreated behind a wall of loveless, 
inhuman indifference. The brief breaching of this wall by a 
schoolboy, played most delicately by Brian Smith, is beautifully 
handled by both author and actors. Indeed, the whole picture, so 
restrained and unsentimental, brushed at times with a gentle wit, 
and with its griefs deceptively cloaked in brave words, is a perfect 
example of a modern English tragedy—agony bottled up in good 
manners and slipped without splash into well-behaved waters. 

Miss Jean Kent as the frustrated wife, Mr. Nigel Patrick as the 
master with whom she has an affair and Mr. Wilfrid Hyde White 
as the school’s Head give smooth rounded performances, and the 
film is directed unerringly by that fine, subtle artist Mr. Anthony 
Asquith. 

* * - 7 


M. Noél-Noél has evolved a masterpiece of madness which is, 
unfortunately, marred, one might almost say destroyed, by an 
English commentary. One can appreciate the difficulty of present- 
ing this fantasy to an English audience, for it takes the form of a 
jecture, somewhat similar to the late Mr. Benchley’s, on bores, the 
illustrations being offered in the medium of stage, film and puppetry. 
Obviously a lecture cannot be sub-titled, as the reading matter 
would stretch the length and breadth of the screen, but in this 
instance it would have been better, and not, I think, over-optimistic, 
to suppose that the English who go to see French films can under- 
stand French. Although the series of sketches retain a full measure 
of enchantment and the bores are anything but boring, the material 
which links them together, the arch roguishness of the English 
script emerging from M. Noél-Noél, is acutely irritating. Never- 
theless this is so new, so gay, and at times so funny a film that 
it is well worth a visit. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


To perform a whole act of the Ring is probably the only satis- 
factory way of transferring Wagner to the concert-hall. No act 
lends itself so well to this translation as the first of Die Walkiire, 
where there are only three characters engaged and there is no 
action which cannot easily’ be imagined by the audience. On 
March 9th Dr. Furtwiingler effectively transformed the Albert Hall 
into Hunding’s tree-centred dwelling by the use of his magic wand ; 
for under his baton the Philharmonia Orchestra revived the glories 
of Wagner's orchestral palette, glories too long forgotten and only 
occasionally hinted at in Covent Garden performances of the 
Ring. 
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_And how much lies with the orchestra! When tempi are dead 
right, when the strings—and in this act, the ‘cellos particularly— 
sing and the horns give a round, full-throated, glowing tone with 
no hint of aération, when the surface is unbroken by those strange 
bumps which suggest an air-pocket or the presence of gremlins in 
the orchestral pit—why then, and only then, do we start worrying 
about the singers. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that 
Dennis Brain’s horn-playing contributed as much to the success of 
this performance as the singing of any of the soloists. Not that 
these were in any way negligible. Hilde Konetzni has sung with 
more lyrical fervour—who, after all, could find the Albert Hall 
platform and the immediate proximity of the orchestra around, 
instead of beneath her, inspiring ?—but in style and finish of phrase 
she was admirable. Ludwig Suthaus had that rare quality in a 
tenor, a full and beautiful lower register, which made the broken 
phrases of the wounded Siegmund and the pathetic cadences of his 
narrative no dramatic muttering but truly musical singing. In 
return for this, his top register was excessively baritone in quality, 
even for a German tenor; but his interpretation of the part was 
finely and deeply felt. Hunding without his bearskin and his spear 
is a difficult figure to bring to life, but Josef Greindl’s fine voice 
and dramatic sense of phrase made him remarkably effective. 
This performance of Wagner, in which everything depended on 
the music and there was no appeal to the eye, suggested to me a 
more choral consideration. Why is it that from the very opening 
the storm in the Walkiire prelude gripped and convinced me at the 
Albert Hall as it has never done recently at Covent Garden ? Why 
is it, more generally, that I have the impression of knowing after 
half-a-dozen bars the quality of so many singers and _ instru- 
mentalists ? It is surely a question of the “tone of voice,” which 
is right or wrong from the start, because it reveals the artist’s 
whole approach to a composer. Furtwiingler’s Wagner, like 
Beecham’s Haydn, seems to me exactly right—not simply in tempo 
and phrasing but in subtler points of relief and shading, which seem 
to be instinctively “in style.” MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Quite the most impressive and exciting event of recent weeks has 
been the re-opening of seventeen more galleries at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, where it is now possible to form an adequate picture 
of Sir Leigh Ashton’s post-war efforts. The last fifteen or twenty 
years have seen a complete revolution in museum techniques, and 
since 1945 the directors of our national collections have been seeking 
to inform the return of their collections to normal conditions with 
this new spirit. At the V. and A. this has meant breaking down 
the old classification of objects by material, and the rearrangement 
of the museum's finest specimens into “ primary collections” that 
represent more rounded portraits of period and developing style. 
(The newly opened galleries, covering late Gothic and Renaissance 
art, are less radically mixed than some of the earlier.) It has also 
meant vastly improved standards of showmanship and display— 
which will eventually, one hopes. be applied equally to the study 
collections, under the old classifications, on the first floor. Have 
our standards of taste grown tarnished during the long incarceration 
of so many touchstones? My own visual memory, at all events, 
could scarcely jump the last twelve years. I was astonished by the 
riches displayed at South Kensington, and found my first visit for 
some months a tremendously exhilarating experience. 

Attenuated little figures swarming stiffly over street and square, 
grimed from their work or dark in their sober Sunday clothes, black 
notes in a pallid world—here is L. S. Lowry again at the Lefevre 
Gallery. Lowry is one of the very few English artists to have 
evolved an entirely personal statement about the urban romantic, 
and it is interesting to compare his half-naive, half-deliberate evoca- 
tions of Lancashire with the Hammersmith of Ruskin Spear, in the 
latter's first one-man show at the Leicester Galleries. Lowry’s 
figures are the result less of observation than of sympathy and 
understanding : his settings are lit by the indeterminate light of the 
imagination. Spear sets out to catch the evanescent moment—the 
last minutes of sunlight in the dying day, the rich jollity of pub 
life, the glitter on the bar-pulls. He is immensely professional, and 
applies his paint with a relish that communicates itself to the 
onlooker. (A teacher of my student days used to refer to “ the 
half-crown touches "—the accents of light and dark and pure colour 
that come in the very final stages of making a painting. Ruskin 
Spear’s is almost an exhibition of half-crown touches.) His accents 
are sometimes too forced, his vision owes much to Sickert, but 
Spear represents academic painting at its best. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 44 
Report by Owen Tweedy 

A prize of £5 was offered for not more than twelve lines of the 
National Anthem of one of the following States: Erewhon, 
Ruritania, Lilliput. 

What are the characteristics of National Anthems? I suppose 
they ought to be a bit bellicose, a bit commonplace, a bit pompous 
and a bit sycophantic. And they must have a good lilt which can 
be set to stirring music, so that loyal subjects can shout them 
automatically even though they have no ear at all for music. Any- 
how that was more or less the. yardstick I took as I read the 
pleasantly large number of replies which came in from aspirants to 
the post of Poet Laureate in the kingdoms of Ruritania, Lilliput 
and Erewhon. And there was one other consideration. Anthony 
Hope, Dean Swift and Samuel Butler must be consulted. Indeed 
they ought to have the last word. 

Ruritania produced the largest number of replies. But somehow 
most of them missed the mark. Still there were some lovely lines. 
Julian More wrote romantically: 

As long as there’s a moon in June, 
Ruritania will go on. 
and Francis Collingwood in more matter-of-fact vein: 
Land of Hope and Hentzau, 
Country of the true ; 
Pray to God the censor 
Never muzzles you, 
But both of them smacked more of musical comedy than of National 
Anthem stuff. Then there was a great “ Gaudeamus Igitur”’ (Mrs. 
Stanier). But would Colonel Sapt have been able to tackle it? And 
the Rev. C. H. Butler—to the tune of “ Three Blind Mice ”"—was 
perhaps too 1951 for Ruritania’s cloud-cuckoo land. 

Most of the Lilliput contributors knew Swift's text really well 
and their standard was high. There was, too, some good nonsense. 
Valerie Ranzella wrote: 

We fight our midget Emperor's cause 

And if our brains are small, 

We manage very well because 

We haven't far to fall. 
And Miss C. A. Pratt sent in a truly Lilliputian contribution (size: 
1 in. by 4 in. with music) which was most original. But I havered 
about the Dean’s reaction to both. 

Lastly Erewhon and another batch of ingenious entries full of 
Samuel Butler atmosphere. For instance R. Kennard Davis's last 
quatrain: 

Unmechanised ever and handsome and hale 

By the light of Unreason our race shall prevail 

In blondness still blooming and rendering thanks 

Through the courteous cashiers of our Musical Banks. 
Again Guy Innes’s opening couplet: 

All fleshly ills are penal, all invalids are banned, 

All moral crimes are venal in this our pleasant land. 

Among this embarras de richesses it wasn't easy to select the prize- 
winners. But in the end I had little hesitation in recommending 
the Rev. A. Whigham Price and D. L. L. Clark as joint winners 
with £2 apiece. Both, to my mind, sent in real National Anthems ; 
and I am sure that the Dean will be delighted with Mr. Price's 
spirited and erudite composition and that Mr. Clark’s most ingenious 
“reversed” effort will equally delight the inventor of Erewhon. 
It is written to the tune of “O Tannenbaum” and I can already 
hear Mr. Senoj, Mr. Htims and Mr. Nosnibor singing it like larks. 
Two other entries—on less elevated grounds—deserve, I think, con- 
solation prices of 10s. each. They are Mrs. D. S. Walker for the 
delicious first quatrain of her second chorus; and Mr. Alan L. 
Brown for his entertaining and pertineat Ruritanian Anthem. 


PRIZES 


(THe Rev. A. WHIGHAM Price.) 
The Lilliput National Anthem 
(as recorded by ex-Nardac Quinbus Flestrin), 
Here's a health unto His Majesty 
Golbasto Shefin Ully Gue, 
Confusion to his enemy, 
The Emperor of Blefuscu. 
By Lustrog we our eggs will break 
At the convenient end, and take 
A glass of glimgrim for his sake, 
Lumos kelmin pesso 
Desman lon Emposo. 
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(D. L. L. CLarK.) 


Erewhon National Anthem 
(to the tune of “O Tannenbaum”). 


O snezitic fo Erewhon 
Er’ey eth* eurt ytilibon 
Sruoy si eth dnal tath stes nem eerf, 
Eth roop dediugsim s’nolef dneirf. 
Mot, kcid, yrrah, ni surohc won 
Duol snaeap gnis rof Erewhon! 
O yppah ey ni Erewhon, 
Os yledur ythlaeh tath on 
S'toirtap kcis—fi yna si 
Ni nosirp s’eh detalosi. 
Wechse chus yteiroton 
Tselb snezined fo Erewhon ! 
*Aspirated consonants are subject to metathesis in the language of 
Erewhoa. 


(Mrs. D. S. WALKER) 


Lilliputian Chorus. 
Lilliput your armour on, 
Lilliput your armour on, 
Lilliput your armour oa, 

We'll all make war. 


(ALAN L. Brown) 
Ruritanian National Anthem 


Land of Hope and story 

To all subscribers free 

For lovers’ knots and knavish plots 
Ruritania for me! 


Long live our two kings Rudolf 
Whichever one shall reign. 

May the honour of our gracious Queena 
Emerge without a stain! 


Hail to our gallant Englishman 
A hero without equal. 

O give him grace to last the pace 
And see us through the sequel! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 57 


Set by Barbara Worsley-Gough 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an excerpt 
from a speech by Disraeli, while Leader of the Opposition, attacking 
the project for turning Carlton House Terrace into the Foreign 
Office. Not more than 250 words. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and mast be 
received not later than March 28th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of April 6th. 
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Section 47 

Sir,—In your issue of March 9th you published a letter from “ Consul- 

tant Physician” in which he stated that he took exception to the 


provisions contained in Section 47 of the National Health Service Act. 
As that Section of that Act bears no relation to the subject upon which 
he gave his opinion, | assume that your correspondent was referring 
to Section 47 of the National Assistance Act, 1948. The mistake is 
an easy one to make in view of the fact that the administration of 
Section 47 of the National Assistance Act is a matter for the Minister 
of Health. 

“Consultant Physician” claims that before the operation of the Act 
the only compulsory removal of patients encountered in ordinary medical 
practice was that for dealing with persons of unsound mind. This, also, 
is not quite accurate. General medical practitioners with experience of 
practice before the Act will remember that it was a duty of Relieving 
Officers to remove patients who were without care and attention. These 
cases were then treated in Poor Law institutions and their existence 
was unknown to many people. 

The only real differences brought about by Section 47 of the National 
Assistance Act are that the responsibility for removal now falls upon 
the Medical Officer of Health and that seven clear days’ notice must be 
given to the patient before removal can be effected. I feel sure that 
your correspondent will agree with me that Medical Officers of Health 
are unlikely to show any lower standards of discernment, tact and 
efficiency than the high ones which were maintained by Relieving Officers. 
The enforced waiting period of seven clear days is a provision in the 
Act which I believe needs further consideration, since cases have occurred 
recently in which persons destitute of all care, suffering from acute illness 
or serious injury and refusing to accept attention have had their chances 
of recovery jeopardised by the week’s delay in admission to hospital. 
—Yours faithfully, A. D. D. BrouGHtTon 


House of Commons 


The Flight Into Egypt 


Sir,—In a book review in your issue of March 9th Wilson Harris writes: 
“It is highly doubtful whether there ever was a flight into Egypt; 
to accept it means rejecting completely St. Luke's plain statement that 
after the purification in the Temple the parents, with the child, * returned 
into Galilee, to their own city Nazareth.’” But St. Matthew tells us, 
first that Herod carefully learned of the wise men what time the star 
appeared; and later, that he slew all the male children in Bethlehem 
“from two years old and under, according to the time which he had 
carefully learned of the wise men.” This suggests that it was many 
months, perhaps about a year, after the birth of Jesus before the wise 
men reached Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Also, St. Luke says that Jesus's 
parents “ went every year to Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover”; 
and, with the city crowded, as it would be, for the feast, it was more 
than likely that they would stay in Bethlehem, only six miles away, where 
they had ancient family connections. They may, therefore, have come 
back again from Nazareth to Bethlehem before the wise men arrived. 
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THE EDITOR 


So St. Luke and St. Matthew may both be right. It is to our loss rather 
than our gain to suppose that they contradict one another, or that we 
know better than they. What are probably wrong are the pictures which 
show the wise men coming to the manger to worship. 

Also, rather than suggest that St. Matthew has “ misinterpreted” an 
Old Testament quotation, may it not be wiser to learn from his inspiration 
how to interpret scripture ? May it not be a significant sign that first the 
Israelites, and finally the infant Jesus, enjoyed some unique relation to 
God and His purposes that, when they were found in Egypt, He inter- 
vened to bring them back into the land of promise ?—Yours faithfully, 

Odk Hill College, N.14. A. M. Sripprs. 

{Mr. Wilson Harris writes: St. Luke's story is clear, straightforward 
and explicit. Joseph, with Mary, left his home and his work at Nazareth 
to go up to Bethlehem to be enrolled. At Bethlehem the child Jesus 
is born; He is circumcised the eighth day, the rites of purification 
according to the Mosaic law are carried out, and “when they had 
accomplished all things that were according to the law of the Lord 
they returned into Galilee, to their own city Nazareth.” All this is just 
as might have been expected. The Lucan narrative may be accepted or 
rejected, but there is no possibility, on any normal interpretation of 
language, of fitting a flight to Egypt into it.] 


Unwillingly to School 

Sin,—I was charmed by Virginia Graham's article. It is so true. Yet 
it is my good fortune to live among boys of prep. school age who delight 
in their Shakespeare and read it with an avidity that is certainly not put 
on to please. I do not teach English, but I know from living with these 
boys the pleasure they find in the plays they read. And is not my 
colleague able to quell the unruly by a threat of no Shakespeare next 
week? 

This appetite for Shakespeare can only be developed by a teacher of 
the most talented enthusiasm, not existing in every schoo]; but the point 
is, it can be developed. To insist on Shakespeare when it bores, under 
an uninspiring teacher, is criminal; but today there is a danger of educa- 
tionists ignoring completely the possibility that it can appeal to the 
young. Recently I heard of a lecturer at a teachers’ training college 
declaring in the most decided manner that no boy of twelve should have 
even the simpler plays of Shakespeare given him to read, nor Harrison 
Ainsworth, nor even Stevenson’s Treasure Island! Her mind was closed 
to the possibility of their understanding such works. And that one whose 
work is the training of teachers! 

Of course the prep. school boy will not understand everything in the 
plays. But he can, when properly taught, feel the beauty of language. 
And if he can satisfy the appetite of his age with Shakespeare. or 
Ainsworth, or Dickens, or Scott, must we have them excised from his life 
as this trend of opinion would like? Must none read the Bible save 
learned theologians? Let boys read their Biggles and their other modern 
books, but let none of us desist from encouraging those who come under 
us from reading the more lively of the classics. For a sad fate indeed 
awaits our tongue if youth is not encouraged to taste our classic litera- 
ture, if youth is left unguided, reading only its transient stories and tasting 
none of the profounder beauties of English letters —Yours faithfully, 

The Prebendal School, Chichester, Sussex. James NoweELL. 


Hitler’s Visitors 
Sirn.—In his review of Dr. Paul Schmidt’s Hitler's Interpreter, Mr. 
Francis Gower makes no reference to what is surely a most astonishing 
revelation on page 37. Dr. Schmidt writes as follows:— 

“ During this year (1935) of Anglo-German rapprochement 1 had 
again no work for Hitler on an important occasion. On July 15th 
he received a delegation of the British Legion at the Chancellery, 
conversing for nearly two hours with Major Fetherston-Godley and 
the five Englishmen accompanying him. ... At a breakfast to the 
English visitors just before the reception Major Fetherston-God!ey 
had said that the English had only once fought against the Germans, 
and in the opinion of the British Legion this had been a mistake— 
a mistake which would not be repeated.” (Italics mine.) 

In view of this utterance, one would like to know, firstly, what claim 
Major Fetherston-Godley had to speak on behalf of the entire British 
Legion at this interview; secondly, whether his speech was reported in 
the British Press at the time; and, thirdly, whether he and his five 
colleagues on this occasion hold similar views in regard to the recent 
conflict. Some explanation seems called for in the matter.—Yours 
faithfully, CHarLes W. Orr. 


Clevelands, Painswick, Glos. 
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HYDROGEN 


release from the organic matter from 
which coal is formed. 
Industry uses hydrogen for many purposes. 


Schoolboys know that two parts of hydro- 
gen unite explosively with one of oxygen 
to form water. Hydrogen is produced 








commercially in vast quantities by revers- 
ing this process. Water, in the form of 
steam, is split up into its constituent ele- 
ments by passing it over red hot coke. 
The carbon in the coke unites with the 
oxygen in the steam to form carbon mon- 
oxide and dioxide. When these are re- 
moved from the mixture, hydrogen is left. 
Lightest of all the elements, hydrogen 
occurs free in nature in volcanic gases, but 
exists in the atmosphere to the extent of 
only one part in a thousand. 
Combined with carbon it is 
present in nearly all animal 
and vegetable tissues. The high 
proportion of hydrogen in 
ordinary coal gas is due to its 


Some of the vegetable oils used in the 
manufacture of margarine require harden- 
ing by chemical combination with hydro- 
gen. This is done before they are incor- 
porated in the final blend of fats of which 
margarine is made. Hydrogen is used in 
welding and in extraction of metals. 
Thousands of tons are needed every month 
by I.C.1. for making synthetic fertilisers. 
It is used in the production of petrol from 
creosote oil and coal, for making industrial 
alcohols and as a constituent 
of urea, one of the most import- 
ant raw materials in plastics 
manufacture. All these as well 
as hydrogen itself, are produced 
at the Billingham works of I.C.I. 
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Crayfish or Prawn? 


€)r,—With reference to Mr. Smallwood’s query. Langouste is the 
French popular name for Palinurus vulgaris (Fabricius, 1798), the “ spiny 
lebster” or “sea crayfish,” while écrevisse is Potamobius pallipes 
(Lerebouillet, 1868) or P. Forrentium (Schrank, 1823), the crayfish, which 
is a freshwater relative of the lobster. Palinurus, though called “ spiny 
lobster” is not so closely related to the lobster as the crayfish is. Our 
name crayfish is formed from écrevisse, “ the creature which lives in the 
crevices (of rocks)” by popular etymology. Langouste, like our word 
“Jobster,” is itself derived from the Latin Jocusta. 

_ If there be any “ crayfish” in Kenya rivers, they will most probably 
pot beleng to the genus Potamobius.—Believe me, eer 


A Commonwealth of Churches 


Sirn,—Inasmuch as something very like a Commonwealth of Churches 
already exists in the World Council of Churches, a body consisting of 
accredited delegates from most of the non-Roman Christian communions, 
it occurs to me that what may be needed is an organisation consisting 
ef individual members of the various Churches, which would have a 
similar relationship to the World Council of Churches as has the United 
Nations Association to the United. Nations Organisation. One of the 
activities of such an organisation might well be the encouragement of 
such Bible-study groups as are proposed by Lewis C. Bond in your 
issue of March 9th.—Yours truly. T. M. Garaway. 
St. Augustine's. Vicarage, Brocco Bank, Sheffield, 11. 


Use the Bookseller 


Sirn.—As a bookseller and a regular reader of A Spectator’s Notebook, 
] protest against the direction in the notes, March 9th, to your readers 
te Let's Halt Awhile, to obtain it direct from the author, “ otherwise 
through booksellers.” If both parties in your view must be mentioned, 
put the bookseller first, for the health and wealth of all concerned in 
bookselling depends on thriving bookshops. This is only possible if 
the potential purchaser of one book goes to the bookshop and there 
sees and handles other books. At no time in our history has this need 
been greater, whether at home or abroad.—Yours faithfully, 
d4a Clifford Street, W.1. S. R. Futter, Manager, 
Truslove and Hanson. 


Blankets for London 


6irx,—With reference to the letter from Mr. Sturge of the Friends House 
appealing for blankets for Berlin which were to be sent to an address 
in Pimlico. May I point out that in this parish, and I have no doubt 
in many others, there are those who are continually striving to obtain 
blankets and bedding for mothers facing confinement at home, for 
children and for the aged, many of whom lost all their belongings as a 
result of the heavy bombing. Has Mr. Sturge seen some of the London 
welfare workers’ books ? Believe me, he need not go to Berlin to find 
cases such as he quotes.—Yours sincerely, 


Saint Gabriel's Vicarage, Pimlico. BARBARA M. LOVELL. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Last week I overheard a conversation between two farmers in the bar 
parlour of an ancient hotel in Lewes. The setting was a relic of that 
Dickens-cum-Washington Irving picture of England which is so Tapidly 
being replaced by streamline and chromium. The heavy, carved beams 
of the ceiling were hung with pewter pots; sideboards were set with 
silver and electroplate coffee-pots, salvers, basins and punch-servere- 
the walls, nicely seasoned by the smoke from a vast open hearth, were 
decorated with sporting prints and old playbills. The whole house 
was fragrant with the smell of meat-pie and jolly-good-ale. 

I pricked up my ears when I heard one farmer say, with that sly 
ailusiveness which is the characteristic method of bucolic approach to 
any theme involving money, “ What d’you think of this Gov'’ment promise 
of a guaranteed minimum of sixty-five pounds on flax?” The second 
farmer obviously thought well of it, and the conversation proceeded into 
technicalities of soil problems in connection with the matter. The cop- 
clusion was that it would be worth while to put down a little flax. ] 
found this most satisfactory from my point of view, an unashathedly 
aesthetic one, for the beauty of a field of flax is distinctive. It contrasts 
with the ample corn, the solid meadow, bringing to the countryside a 
touch of grace. The wind takes it differently, setting it shivering to 
that the whole field trembles like shaken lace, while the blossom, 
negligible perhaps, but as a mass accumulating a sub-tint of delicate 
Cambridge blue, is half-submerged below the fibrous green. 


The Ridge 

The road back from Lewes along the mid-Weald to West Kent runs 
along the top of a ridge which gives some of the finest views in the south 
of England. It passes through Heathfield, Burwash and Etchingham, 
coming over the frontier of the county at the approach to Lamberhurst. 
Burwash, with its iron-master’s house and its Flemish weaver's house 
standing side by side, perfect examples of sixteenth-century English 
domestic architecture, is the village made famous by Kipling, whose 
house, Batemans, is now in the hands of the National Trust, and may 
be explored along with the well-kept garden where Kipling’s old 
gardener still works. This house, of Kentish stone, is another reminder 
of the affluence which cloth-making brought to the south of England 
before the age of machinery, 


In the Garden 


Now that activities are in full swing about the lawns, I have apppre- 
ciated once more the use of an old dessert-knife, discarded from the 
kitchen as Sting too worn. It can be sharpened up as one works with 
it, cutting out dandelions, weeding between grass edges and stone paving, 
trimming borders, &c., the carborundum coming out of one’s hip-pocket 
every ten minutes or so. . 

After the recent disturbances of tiles from the roof during the gales of 
February, | have found it necessary to go over the lawns with close care, 
picking out fragments of tiling and even bits of glass that have been 
trodden into the grass, to lie in ambush for the coming of the mower, 
a menace to its blades. The old knife is handy for this job, too. After 
this a day of rolling and then a rough cut, and the lawns already begin 
to look like soft plush, nicely tailored for Easter. This attention has left 
little dark islands of uncut grass round the groups of bulbs, which at this 
moment are betwixt and between: the snowdrops and aconites finished, 
and the daffodils still in the spear-head stage. Some water-lily tulips 
(Kaufmanniana) are already in tloom, but their foliage has been savaged 
badly by slugs this year, in spite of protection with soot and poisoned 
bran. 

I have been doctoring a sick lilac tree, a ten-year-old double white, 
which has been deteriorating for some years. I have dug round it and 
lifted it bodily, to find much of the root material rotted away. After 
clearing all this dead stuff, | have washed the roots in a weak solution 
of Jeyes’ fluid, and reset the tree after digging out the sub-soil, and 
offering a bed of warm humus prepared from sand, compost, lime and 
bone-meal. The replacing of the surviving roots was the labour of a 
patient pair of hands. 

The damaged Irish yews, grossly barbered by the wires that formerly 
bound them, have been trimmed up and the wires re-laced by hop-twine. 
Their poodled appearance is now less remarkable, and I hope that after 
the wet winter they will make sufficient new wood to conceal the damage. 

Sprays of cherry brought into the house a week ago are already 


blossoming, and the faint almond smell helps me to banish the somewhat 
sordid odour of the D.N.C. spray with which I have been washing young 
Cox's Orange apple trees and black-currant bushes (against big bud). 
Amongst the vegetables, a promising row of spinach is already coming 
along. 


RicHARD CHUFCH. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


T is comforting to suppose that even the most consistently hard- 
boiled and self-confident critic might find himself shaken by 
affectionate embarrassment as he began to assess the achieve- 

ment of a writer who had given him, since the days of his childhood, 
so much pleasure and inspiration as Hilaire Belloc has given to me. 
On this occasion at least, I am sure that I am only lightly boiled. 
Indeed, I see myself as a diffident little mouse approaching the 
massive paws of an aged lion. For boyhood influences are strong: 
&@ man’s taste is often built on the books and pictures and furniture 
of his parents’ home. The books that I discovered on my father’s 
shelves as I grew up in the nineteen-twenties had mostly been bought 
by him from his modest resources as a young law-student and 
solicitor in the years before 1914. Fortunately for me, he had a 
good eye for a book. The classic writers were properly represented, 
often in the early volumes of the Everyman Library, and in addition 
there were many widely differing groups of books to which his 
Own instinct or some contemporary fashion had directed him: Pepys 
and Creevey ; Lear and Lewis Carroll ; Beerbohm, Wilde, and the 
Yellow Book; Stevenson and Henley; Samuel Butler and Omar 
Khayyam ; Belloc, Chesterton and Leacock. 


Naturally, I began with Belloc, because he aimed directly at me 
with The Bad Child's Book of Beasts, More Beasts for Worse 
Children, Cautionary Tales, and so on. Being children’s classics of 
the unassailable kind, they are among the very few books that can 
be read with equal pleasure at any age from six onwards. But 
having made myself word-perfect in “ Matilda” and ‘“ Godolphin 
Horne,” I did not return to Belloc for some time. My next dis- 
coveries were his Lambkin's Remains and Caliban's Guide to Letters. 
It was possible for a public-schoolboy to appreciate the rather 
elementary fun of Lambkin’s Newdigate on the Benefits of the 
Electric Light (“ especially at night’). And the “ Dedicatory Ode ” 
to Lambkin'’s Remains gave me one of my first pleasures in light 
verse. Re-reading it, I have been startled to catch the obvious 
echoes from Praed and J. K. Stephen, but I can also see now that 
the “ Dedicatory Ode” may, in its turn, have influenced Rupert 
Brooke. There, too, in the midst of lines that are inferior and 
derivative, appear those famous verses of pure poetry on the 
Evenlode— 

“A lovely river, all alone, 
She lingers in the hills and holds 
A hundred little towns of stone, 
Forgotten in the western wolds.” 


The next two Belloc books that I took from my father’s shelves 
were both novels. The first was Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election, one of 
a group of satirical novels on the English party-system which I 
suspect are little read nowadays. Though, like all Mr. Belloc’s 
novels, these are racily and amusingly written, they are really only 
vehicles for his strong personal views on politics and “ cosmo- 
politan ” finance, and they have therefore suffered the common fate 
of propaganda fiction. Those who wish to 1ead Mr. Belloc’s 
considered opinions as a politician and a sociologist had better 
do so in The Party System (which he wrote with Cecil Chesterton) 
and in The Servile State, where, mixed with the characteristic quirks 
and prejudices, is much sober truth, all too painfully applicable to 
present times. But I enjoyed far more than any of these books 
the second Belloc novel I read—The Girondin. This story of the 
raising of the armies of the French Republic at the time of the 
Revolution relates the random adventures of the witty but irrespon- 
sible Boutroux, who dies on the last page from an accident to his 
gun team after the battle of Valmy. The Girondin is not a great 
novel—it is too casually planned, too haphazard, for that—but it is 
the nearest to a great novel that Mr. Belloc was destined to write. 
The beauty of his prose, the skill with which he handles his historical 
material, the tenderness of Boutroux’s love scenes with the young 
Joyeuse and the elderly spinster de la Roche, all invest The Girondin 
with an unusual charm and attraction. Moreover, the book is free 


from the taint of prejudice, either political or religious; it is a 
poetic tale, bred from the workings of a rich historical imagination. 


After The Girondin, I read The Path to Rome. Eventually 1 way 
ready to turn to the serious histories. Those on my father’s shelves 
were inspired by the great tragic figures of the French Revolution, 
Danton and Robespierre. The spate of books from this wonderfully 
prolific pen did not lessen as Mr. Belloc and I grew older, The 
first that I acquired in my own right was the Miniatures of French 
History, whose short, vivid sketches did more than anything up to 
that time to make the past come alive for me. Only now, as 
I read more widely in general history, did I begin to consider 
Hilaire Belloc’s place as 4 historian. Hitherto I had been swept 
along on the full flood of his prose. But at some point I was 
thrown ashore on to one of the banks of his river and began to 
study the torrent more critically as it raced by. 


Of course I had always known that he was a Roman Catholic— 
The Path to Rome had rubbed that in—but I came to understand 
only gradually (not that Mr. Belloc has ever sought to disguise it) 
that he was a propagandist in history as in other things, that he 
attributed most of Europe’s troubles to the “disaster” of the 
Reformation, and that in his view the first indispensable step in 
the strengthening of the European community was that it should be 
restored to its unity under the Church of Rome. In one of his 
later books he attributed primarily to Richelieu “the ruin of 
the common unity of Christian life.” But indeed he exercised his 
prevailing bias on many different scapegoats in the course of his 
long career. The fact that the religious argument is omnipresent 
in his writings should not blind men of other creeds, or of no creeds, 
to the greatness of his achievement. And yet it is a well-tried truth 
that friends whom we love, however eminent, can become almost 
tedious when they buttonhole us too often. The value of enthusiasm 
is great ; but the virtue of detachment is not negligible. Gradually 
I came to draw a distinction between Dr. Trevelyan, the great 
historian, and Mr. Belloc, the great historical writer. 

All this reminiscence, which is only relevant so far as it typifies, as 
I think it must do, the reaction of others of my generation, has 
been inspired by the appearance of an anthology of Mr. Belloc’s 
work* selected by Mr. W. N. Roughead in honour of his eightieth 
birthday. The book deserves a warm welcome. It has been 
prepared with discrimination, and is illustrated by some interesting 
photographs and by two of Mr. James Gunn’s most successful like- 
nesses. There is nothing from Dr. Caliban and not enough of the 
Epigrams—surely Mr. Roughead ought to have included 

“When I am dead, I hope it may be said: 

‘His sins were scarlet, but his books were read ’.” 
On the whole, however, the selection shows Mr. Belloc’s prose and 
verse to the best advantage. 


The traveller, the historian, the poet, the countryman, the Sussex 
patriot—all are to be fqund in the new anthology. There is, inevit- 
ably, little to suggest the great impression that Mr. Belloc’s gusto 
and stamina made on the journalism of his time ; nothing to recall 
the military commentator of Land and Water; and perhaps not 
quite enough of the humour to explain why those two delightful 
little-Bellocs, Mr. J. B. Morton and Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis, have 
been inspired to set forth so exactly in the steps of the Master, 
writing their Catholic histories, swinging their great staves and roar- 
ing provocatively for our entertainment (is not Prodnose himself to 
be identified as the intrusive “ Lector ” in The Path to Rome ?). Not, 
quite rightly, has this anthology set out to demonstrate—as might 
perhaps be dohe by an enemy—that Mr. Belloc, like other great 
men, can appear on occasion both truculent and overbearing. The 
“Heroic Poem in Praise of Wine,” which I feel Mr. Roughead 
Over-estimates, has some disturbing lines even for his admirers. 
Never mind ; let us say of him, finally, as he once said of himself: 

“The passer-by shall hear me still, 
A boy that sings on Duncton Hill.” 
DEREK HUDSON. 


— 





* Hilaire Belloc: An Anthology of his Prose and Verse. Selected by 
W. N. Roughead. (Hart-Davis. 15s.) 
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Reviews of the Week 


Hitler’s Last Days 


By Michael A. Musmanno. (Peter Davies. 


Ten Days to Die. 
125, 6d.) 


On May Ist, 1945, the news of Hitler’s death was broadcast to a 
doubting world. No proof immediately followed, and speculation 
throve in its absence. To Mr. Michael A. Musmanno, then an 
American naval officer in Italy, this uncertainty seemed “a void 
which history could not tolerate.” History demanded, he thought, 
“a definite pronouncement, unequivocal and factually unassail- 
able. . . . Posterity would never forgive the present generation 
for leaving this subject wrapped in mystery.” Conscientiously he 
resolved to fill the void, to solve the enigma. Now, after several 
years of research, he has produced his answer. It is an account 
of Hitler's last ten days of life, “ the authoritative and dramatic 
story” now at last revealed (he incorrectly tells us) by “all” the 
surviving eye-witnesses. 

The first, almost insurmountable, difficulty in assessing Mr. 
Musmanno’s contribution to history is his style. He writes in a 
kind of housemaid-Carlylese which must be read to be believed: 
“Rising and dropping on his uneven legs, he moves around the 
room in ape-like glide, a hint of foam on his underlip” ; “ Like a 
battleship approaching land-batteries belching steel-splitting fire, the 
Fiihrer’s bunker advances from day to day towards its culminating 
rendezvous ” ; “ Springtime fell through the latticework of the pro- 
jectiles, working its entrancing pattern of hope and promise. Even 
Goebbels, who had grandiloquently proclaimed that, with Hitler’s 
demise, he would board the next thunderbolt into eternity, hesitated 
when it came to turning in his ticket.’ This “ powerful writing,” 
as his publishers call it, is continuous—sustained, with astonishing 
energy, for three hundred pages. Mr. Musmanno must be con- 
gratulated on his energy. So must any reader who can follow him 
to the end of his story. 

The temptation to follow him through his style must, of course, 
be supplied by his matter. Mr. Musmanno has worked hard to 
collect his matter. He claims to have travelled over Europe for 
three years, interrogated numerous witnesses (not all of them 
relevant), and filled twenty volumes with their evidence. He has also 
taken the precaution of having himself regularly photographed with 
his interlocutors as evidence of his veracity. Further, he is (we 
learn), in the intervals of such travel, a judge in Pittsburgh—though 
the example of his judicial style which he complacently records on 
page 136 will hardly impress the reader by its objectivity. He 
would, therefore, seem qualified both to obtain and to evaluate 
evidence. What new relevant facts, what new or instructive con- 
el has he discovered and presented about “Hitler's mad 

nale ” ? 

Alas, none. Probing with difficulty behind his defensive smoke- 
screen (he writes in the present tense and deliberately omits foot- 
notes “ so that nothing may distract from the interest and excitement 
of the narrative’), we find that, in spite of all his claims, Mr. 
Musmanno has, in fact, for the last ten days of Hitler’s life found 
only one witness who had not been cross-examined on all material 
points five years ago—a casual waiter credited only with two 
redundant remarks. All the others were squeezed dry long ago, 
and although they may have retained or recovered a certain content 
for a second squeezing, that operation, energetically rather than 
scientifically performed by Mr. Musmanno, yields little to enrich 
and nothing to alter the positive result of the first. 

Besides these witnesses, and other unavowed but recognisable 
sources, Mr. Musmanno appears to possess a mysterious and enviable 
familiarity with certain intimate events for which it is difficult to 
deduce his authority. His narrative, “ the whole and absolute truth,” 
includes the text of a long private telephone-conversation between 
Eva Braun and Fegelein, both of whom are dead. There are private 
conversations between Fegelein and Hitler and between Hitler and 
Stumpfegger (all dead) and between Burgdorf and Krebs (both 
missing). The alleged drunken suicide of Burgdorf, though solitary 
and unobserved, is described by Mr. Musmanno in minute detail. 
Similarly the nursery conversations of the Goebbels family (all 
dead) and the trial of Fegelein (conducted behind closed doors 
before no living witness) are recorded verbatim over several pages. 
Possibly the judge will account for his knowledge of these and 
numerous other such details in his narrative. Otherwise we must 
assume that the omission of footnotes confers greater advantages 
than mere unimpeded dramatic effect. 


But once one begins to test Mr. Musmanno’s scholarship, there 
is really no end. He interprets politics in the most random manner, 
ascribes motives without either evidence or probability, and mis- 
quotes and misinterprets official documents. (The names of Hitler’s 
parents are not blank in the marriage certificate—though they are 
only partially legible—and psychological generalisations based on 
that assumption are void.) His characters are not historical persons 
but the monsters of sixpenny sex-thrillers or babu melodrama. The 
few real problems which he might have considered he either totally 
ignores or unwarrantably dismisses. He assumes Bormann’s death 
as certain, though the evidence is that of only one uncorroborated 
witness ; and asserting that the bodies of Hitler and Eva Braun 
were totally vaporised, he refuses to allow any problem of their 
disposal. If one is to commend this book perhaps it is best not 
to regard it as history at all. History is an exact science, depending 
on technical distinctions between evidence and invention, conjecture 
and assertion. It also requires some human understanding, some 
political sense. Perhaps it is better to treat this book as a work of 
art. Style, after all, is a matter of taste. Perhaps there are some 
readers who like “ powerful writing.” H. R. TREVOR-ROPER. 


Enter the Soviets 


Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy. Selected and Edited by Jane 
Degras. Volumel. 1917-1924. (Oxford University Press for 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 42s.) 


A YEAR or so ago one of the younger generation of Soviet historians 
visited Oxford. Since his speciality turned out to be recent diplo- 
matic history, his hosts were anxious to discover from him whether 
the Soviet Government proposed to issue its own series of diplo- 
matic documents on the lines of the volumes now emerging in a 
steady stream from H.M. Stationery Office, as a result of the labours 
of Professor E. L. Woodward and Mr. Rohan Butler. But to all 
queries the Soviet historian replied that no such publication was 
needed since the Soviet Government had already published all its 
documents. Nor was it possible to secure from him any admis- 
sion that there was a substantial difference in kind between the 
publication of notes to other Powers or official statements on 
policy and the more intimate correspondence of statesmen and 
ambassadors, such as the Western Powers are engaged in pub- 
lishing, and such as the Soviet authorities themselves at one time 


HITLER’S 
INTERPRETER 
Dr. Paul Schmidt 


‘© Of the books written about what was hap- 
pening on ‘ the other side of the hill’ by men 
who were personally privy to those happenings, 


one hitherto has seemed to me outstanding, 
namely Count Ciano’s Diary. Dr. Schmidt's 
volume of recollections seems to me of equal 
interest and historical importance.”’ 


Sir JOHN Squire in The Illustrated London News. 
Already reprinting. 16S, 


* Ciano’s Diary reprint now ready, 215s. 


HEINEMANN 
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published in such quantities from the archives of- their predecessors 
of the old régime. 

Whether the misunderstanding was wilful or whether the criteria 
by which the new generation of Soviet historians judge the infallible 
policies of their own country are so different from that which they 
apply to the perverse and malignant policies of other countries that 
they cannot conceive of the necessity of identical types of material, 
it was not possible to determine. But the incident is of conclusive 
significance for the value of the work now being done under the 
auspices of Chatham House in making available to historians, and 
in English, the documents that the Russians have published over 
the whole period of the Soviet Union's history—documents that, 
even for those to whom the language presents no barrier, are, 
particularly for the early years, scattered and difficult of access 

The first result of Chatham House’s endeavours in this direction 
was the publication in 1948 of a Calendar of Soviet Documents on 
Foreign Policy. The present volume is the first of three in which 
the more important documents listed in the calendar are made 
available, wholly or in part, in translation. When the three volumes 
are complete, the student will have at his disposal for the first time 
one of the essential tools for the study of Soviet foreign policy. 
The new volumes, like the Calendar, have been edited by Mrs. Jane 
Degras, and no praise is too high for the effort that has been put 
into the collection and selection of documents and into the work 
of translation, or of checking existing translations. The whole enter- 
prise has been carried out with a meticulous attention to the dictates 
of scholarly method all too rare in enterprises of this kind. And 
Chatham House have been fortunate indeed in securing editorial 
work of this high level of competence. 

As far as decisions of policy are concerned, the omission of the 
texts of treaties registered with the League of Nations and pub- 
lished by that body was undoubtedly correct, as the space was 
certainly worth saving; and the arrangement by straight chron- 
ology rather than by subject is an undoubted improvement. On 
the other hand, the omission of most documents emanating from 
the Communist Party or the Comintern is (as in the Calendar) an 
undoubted weakness. For, taken by themselves, with no explana- 
tory matter—editorial notes have been confined to the identification 
of other documents mentioned in the text—the picture of the period 
that this volume gives is, of course, extremely one-sided. Here, 
one would imagine, was a new State dedicated to social idealism 
and peace, wantonly assaulted by the massed force of world 
capitalism intent only on grinding down the Russian masses. That 
the régime was one which had established itself by force, could 
only maintain itself by force and was intent on spreading its doc- 
trines by force, that it represented a repudiation not merely of 
western liberalism but of the liberal traditions that had succeeded 
in gaining a foothold however precariously in Russia itself, is totally 
concealed. 

Whether the explosive force of this, by far the greatest of the 
twentieth-century revolutions, could have been canalised into more 
jharmless channels by a different policy towards it on the part of 
the Western Powers is a question that historians will want to answer 
one day; but the time for it is not yet, and the documents they 
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will have to consult will by no means be restricted to those in this 
volume. In the meantime there is some danger that the untutoreg 
may succumb to the presentation of the Soviet case in these docy. 
ments, particularly since those written by Trotsky and Chicherig 
are in their way masterpieces of special pleading. The moral flaws 
~—the doubletalkkK—of contemporary Soviet diplomacy are there 
already ; but at least these documents do not insult the intelleg 
like the gutter-ravings of later Soviet spokesmen, which have leg 
almost insensibly to a general debasement of the tone of integ. 
national intercourse. This is a book for the thoughtful reader—g 
be handled with care. Max BELOoFF, : 
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The First of the Hallucinated ° 


Translated by various hands, edited and with 
With illustrations by Gavarni, 
: i 


Tales From Hoffmann, 
an introduction by J. M. Cohen. 
(Bodley Head. 16s.) 


Most of us in England have come to E. T. A. Hoffmann, as fp 
much of German literature, through music or via the French. jf 
is the melodies of Offenbach’s Tales that his name evokes, not the 
markedly musical structure of his own German prose; Casse 
Noisette we have probably read in the translation of Alexandre 
Dumas, or in one of the two English versions which passed it off 
as Dumas’s own story. Mr. Cohen, who last year did his bit towards 
reawakening our interest in German literature of the past by offering 
us a shortened English version of Goethe's autobiography, continugs 
the good work with this selection of five of Hoffmann’s best storie. 

Four of them are in nineteenth-century translations. Carlyle’s 
superbly unified, if idiosyncratic, rendering of The Golden Pot js 
preserved intact; Oxenford’s over-literal Sandman and Ewing's 
Story of Krespel and Mlle. de Scudéri have. been altered only to 
remove inaccuracies or the occasionally awkward phrase. The fifth, 
The Deed of Entail, done by Mr. Cohen himself, certainly achieves 
the greater ease of expression which, as he rightly says, we have 
come to expect from translations today—but only, as he also 
modestly admits, at a greater cost to faithful rendering than his pre- 
decessors would have allowed. The general principles involved in 
this admission cannot be argued in a brief review ; they are too 
closely bound up with a much larger issue—the modern tendency 
to read far more and less well, to devour the matter and turn a 
deaf ear to the manner. In this particular case, however, no great 
harm has been done to the spirit of the original by the occasional 
omission of seemingly redundant epithets—presumably in order to 
preserve the effect of economy—though I noticed at least one 
significant echo that was lost thereby. Nor could I see the advantage 
of sacrificing the specific to the general in the rendering of certain 
adjectives. But the difficult operation of turning German periods 
into English rhythms has been most skilfully performed. 

The illustrations by Gavarni which adorn the volume are repro- 
duced from a French edition of the eighteen-forties—though adorn 
is scarcely the word, for the artist has entered so completely into 
Hoffmann’s twilight world, in which nightmare grotesques and 
visions of strange beauty intrude without warning upon. sober day- 
light reality, that his drawings are an integral part of the stories 
themselves. Hoffmann’s interest for his contemporaries lay precisely 
in this power to make the supernatural and the macabre credible 
by such a strong admixture of realism, such a wealth of circumstan- 
tial detail, that the reader is never quite sure on which: plane he 
finds himself. He left his traces on the work of Edgar Allan Poe; 
his Frdulein von Scudery is the first detective story. But it is not 
so much as the inaugurator of the mystery-story and the thriller 
that he fascinates us today, but rather as the forerunner of Kafka 
and of the Rilke of Malte Laurids Brigege. He was, as Mr. Cohen 
puts it in his admirably brief but informative introduction, the 
first of the hallucinated. His belief that the fantasics of our waking 
hours are intimations of a higher reality should commend him to 
addicts of our present-day “ metaphysicals,” as should his preoccupa- 
tion with problems of consciousness to the Freudians. 

It may be sad, but it is not inappropriate, that Hoffmann’s name 
should live through music. He was himself an able musician and 
composer—it was not for nothing that he changed his third 
baptismal name to Amadeus—and an exciting music critic. His 
dramatic little piece on Don Giovanni is as memorable as Wagner's 
paraphase of Beethoven’s Eroica, Heine’s wonderful description of 
the violin-playing of Paganini or Thomas Mann’s interpretation ol 
Wagner’s Tristan in the short story of that name. Here is that 
same blending of the supernatural with realistic detail that we find 
in the stories. It is in box no. 23 that the critic is surprised by the 
mysterious visitation of the lovely and tragic Donna Anna, who 
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A new volume of Essays and Lectures 


to be published on March 30 


CHARLES 
MORGAN 
One of the most distinguished of 


contemporary writers. 


LIBERTIES 


OF THE 


MIND 


Twenty-three essayS, ail of which con- 
verge upon a central theme, which 1s 
that the liberties of the mind are in 
peril. The book is a fearless criticism 
of the doctrines which arise from mass 
thought, a positive restatement of the 
philosophy of freedom and a _justifica- 
tion of man as a spiritual being. 

12s. 6d. 
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The Origin of 
the Earth 


W. M. SMART 


This book, coming at a time when there is general 
interest in new theories in cosmology, does for the 
reader uninstructed in science what Jeans did as a 
pioneer twenty years ago. Professor Smart has no 
sensational speculations to offer, but is content to set 
out the facts and expound the theories coolly, simply, 
and without bias. 12s. 6d. net 





The Growth of 
Physical Science 
SIR JAMES JEANS 


Sir James Jeans’s last book—a popular history of the 
development of the physical sciences from the earliest 
times. A number of minor errors which appeared in 
the first edition have now been corrected. 

Second edition. 1§5. net 
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Cave Men: New and Old 


Norbert Casteret 


A new book by the author of Ten Years Under the Earth, etc., 
including a graphic description of his record-breaking descent 
of a sinister pot-hole in the Pyrenees. Translated by R. L. G. 
IRVING. With 16 photographs. 16s. net 


The Little Madeleine 


Choice of the Book Society Mrs. Robert Henrey 


V. S. PRITCHETT writes: ‘...An autobiography, it reads like a 
novel which is all the truer because it has the extraordinary, the 
incredible air of real life . . . the life of a French girl, from her 
early childhood in Montmartre.’ 12s. 6d. net 


The Forest of Dean Brian Waters 


A full and friendly account of the royal and ancient forest, its 
history and its character, its great woodlands and pleasant | gems 
its foresters and miners. By the author of Severn Tide, etc. 
With 16 pages of photographs. 15s. net 


Worthy Dr. Fuller 


Wiliam Addison 


‘The genial Thomas Fuller, with his immense works of erudition 
spiced with jests, quips, and verbal fantasia, was delightful to 
meet, and is so in these pages, which not only present him as a 
person, but place him in his seventeenth-century setting. Mr. « 
Addison must have enjoyed- ing this book, and we enjoy 
reading it.’ ROSE MACAULAY in the Spectater. Illus. 16s. net 


Spring Seng 


A Novel by Lewis Wilshire 


A story of young love and a richly human family chronicle. ‘Life 

and gusto . . . tenderness . . . a Dickens-flavoured vitality . . . 

life closely studied, with ee LIONEL HALE in the Observer. 
10s. 6d. net 












NIGHT 
JOURNEY 


Is he a traitor to his country, 
or an idealist—even a hero? 


A man whose mind is divided by the political 
and personal uncertainties of today is the 
subject of this important, terrifying new novel 


By ALBERT J. 
GUERARD 


“it displays an intellectual 
maturity and brilliance that 
are rare among contem- 
porary novelists” 

NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
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interprets for him the metaphysical profundities which underly the 

superb irony and Rococo gtaces of Mozart's music. Perhaps Mr. 

Cohen may think of including some of these pieces in a later volume. 
EvizaperH M. WILKINSON. 


Malay Beliefs 


The Malay Magician. By Richard Winstedt, (Routledge and 


Kegan Paul. 14s.) 


TuHose who live in China for many years (in it, that is, not on it) 
become in some measure Chinese, thinking in a Chinese way and 
sharing Chinese prejudices. Similarly, Sir Richard Winstedt, in 
an intercourse with the Malays extending to nearly a half a century, 
has to an important extent and in a special sense himself become 
Malay. He has, by dint of continuous labour and in the light of a 
careful scholarship, built up a body of writings on this people and 
their language which has projected the Malay fersonality through- 
out the learned world, and his grammars and his dictionaries have 
consolidated (and sometimes invented ?) the modern Malay language. 
Yet with all his self-identification with the Malays and his immersion 
in their ethos, he has not abandoned his native Western scepticism 
deriving from Spinoza and Hume, and his interest in Eastern religions 
and magic is in their symbolic efficacy and ritual beauty. He par- 
ticipates in fact, not as a believer, but rather as Keats did in the 
myths of ancient Greece. Sir Richard himself quotes with approval 
the following aphorism from Disraeli: “ Few ideas are correct ones, 
and what are correct, no one can ascertain; but with words we 
govern men.” But we must absolve Sir Richard from the innate 
cynicism—or perhaps unillusion would be the better word—of 
Disraeli whose supreme four de force was to take colour like a 
chameleon from an alien civilisation. Sir Richard really does love 
the Malays with the whole ardour of his being. 

In his shori cultural history of the Malays, Sir Richard surveyed 
their origins, language, beliefs and religion, social, political and 
economic systems, literature and arts and crafts, and adumbrated 
the future of the race; in the present book, based in part on an 
earlier work, he develops the passages dealing with Malay beliefs 

pagan, Hindu and Muslim—and he describes the function of an 
important member of Malay society. The Malay magician 

“held out the likelihood for rain for crops and of remedies for 
disease. He taught spells with precise iteration. . . . He instructed 
how to sacrifice with such stress on detail as to make men almost 
forget the risk or disaster that called for the offering. He dwelt in 
charms and philtres that solaced unhappy lovers and brought excite- 
ment into dull village lives. . . . He was an indefatigable student 
of ‘inaccessible concupiscences and transcendencies” and he whis- 
pered to clever neurotic adolescents secrets that fired vague 
imaginings. He tightened the bonds of communal union by district 

| and state feasts, and so maintained co-operation among rice-planters 

; and fisher-folk ” 

These and a score of other things he did. He was, in fact, of his 
primitive society, the most indispensable member. 

The Malays in the terms of their poetic animism have a better 
vision of the elusive spirit of Malaya than most Europeans ever 
have. The Malay becalmed at sea (as Sir Richard told us in an 





Out on Monday 


John Moore 


DANCE AND SKYLARK 


John Moore, famous for his Elmbury and 
Brensham books, gives us all the ingredi- 
ents in his new novel that have made his 
previous work so successful — lovable 
characters, gift for comedy and delight in 
the Englishness of England. 9s. 6d. 
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earlier book) will invoke the wind to let down her long hair to filj 
the sails of his boat ; he propitiates the unseen maleficent powers of 
hill and forest, river and tree, beast and copse, that bring sickness 
or death ; before he plants house-pillars he propitiates the spirit 
of the soil he is violating. Before he begins to fish or hunt he 
addresses the spirits of sea or forest with conciliatory words, and 
to the fish and beast he declares that it is to his gun or net, and 
not to him, that they must attach the blame of molesting them. 
Tigers are called “ grandsire,” crocodiles “ tree-log,” snakes “ living 
creepers.” With the whole of animate nature he feels in sympathy, 
Even the seed-plant he plants tenderly, pretending he is restoring a 
child to its mother. Such are the aids which help the Malay to 
behold and to love nature, and by such innocent devices have they 
captured Sir Richard’s humanistic affections. VICTOR PURCELL 


American Proconsul 
The Riddle of MacArthur. — By John Gunther. 


12s. 6d.) 


Most Englishmen are unaware that there is any riddle of 
MacArthur. They know him primarily as Commander-in-Chief 
of the United Nations forces in Korea, in which capacity he has 
one considerable victory to his credit and one even more con- 
siderable defeat to his discredit. His military reputation therefore 
breaks about even. But as the British public likes its generals to 
be slightly inarticulate and not to meddle in politics, MacArthur, 
who is bot rhetorician and politician, starts off with a prejudice 
in his disfavour. It will not be the least merit of Mr. Gunther's 
calm and able study if it reminds readers in this country that neither 
the General's conduct of the Korean war nor his prose style is an 
essential element in his claim to fame. What this claim does rest 
on is his record as head of the Occupation Forces in Japan. 

In his proconsular capacity General MacArthur is a fascinating 
figure. As Mr. Gunther points out, the authority with which he 
is invested is of a sort which has never before come the way of an 
American. Mr. Gunther compares him to Clive, Curzon, Warren 
Hastings and Cecil Rhodes; MacArthur’s own subordinates on 
occasion compare him to Alexander the Great (to Alexander's dis- 
advantage). But probably Cromer provides a better analogy than 
any of these. Both MacArthur and Cromer found themselves 
responsible for the government of a defeated and disorganised 
nation ; both embarked on reform with the enthusiasm of which 
only an aristocrat is capable ; both chose to exercise power through 
indigenous governments ; both found the success of their endeavours 
imperilled by outside military campaigns which were forced on 
them. And both proconsuls had in the background the ultimate 
sanction of an army of occupation to back up their policies. 

There are, of course, considerable differences between Cromer’s 
efforts to insinuate nineteenth-century liberalism among the Egyptians 
and MacArthur's attempt to force twentieth-century Americanism 
on the Japanese. MacArthur's technique, though much more subtle 
than might have been expected, is brusque compared with Cromer’s. 
But it must be remembered that he is working against time ; against 
the signing of a peace treaty, against Japanese restiveness, and 
against his own old age. ‘It is easy to find grounds for amusement 
in the pace at which Japan is being refashioned ; in the hurricane 
of democracy, Christianity, soft drinks, sanitation, motion-pictures, 
contraceptives, intelligence-tests, trade unions and so forth which 
have flooded the country. But the same hurricane has brought 
habeas corpus, has abolished the secret police, and stirred up 4 
general sense of freedom which was previously unknown. Even if 
none of these survive MacArthur’s departure, it would still have 
been worth trying to make the Japanese accept them. And 
MacArthur works on the not unreasonable axiom that, as Mr. 
Gunther puts it, “once a people have tasted freedom, they will 
never permit it to be removed.” 

MacArthur's passionate belief in the principle of freedom ought 
to have generated some sympathy for him among his allies. Why 
has it failed to do so? It may be that, as Mr. Gunther says, ~ the 
MacArthur story is one of the worst-reported stories in history,” 
but equally important is the fact that, as Mr. Gunther himself 
discovers, however well you tell the story, a large part of it remalg$ 
incorrigibly unattractive. It is not just the General’s histrionics and 
egoism, his terrible prose and his terrific profile, which make him 
hard to admire as he deserves; there is a real danger that h 
inflexible, grandiose optimism will undo the good effects of h 
régime ; that, by trusting in his divine sense of mission, he will 
provoke an inevitable reaction in the course of which his work 
will be swept away. For what MacArthur is trying to do is, to 
quote Mr. Gunther, “ to remake an entire nation, an entire civilisa- 
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THE NOVELS OF RONALD FIRBANK 


“The voice is unmistakable. Never rising above a whisper, it 
has triumphed over all the loud and important clamour of its time. 
Firbank is one of the few writers of this century who is certain 
to survive it, if anything does.”—Listener. 

“Like a jewelled and clockwork nightingale singing among 
London sparrows.”—John Betjeman in the Daily Herald. 

“Firbank is a minor classic. His nonsense—his own recipe 
(with very little Oscar Wilde flavouring)—is allusive, rich, and 
now and again comically improper ; his dialogue—short sentences 
left in the air or interrupted by repartee—has the ellipsis of gossip 
on a high level.”—Paul Bloomfield in the Manchester Guardian. 

The complete works (with minor exceptions) are now contained 
in these two uniform volumes :— 


Three Novels 


Includes Caprice, Vainglory and Inclinations; with an intro- 
duction by Ernest Jones and a portrait frontispiece by Charles 
Demy 8vo. 18/- net. 


Shannon. 


448 pages. 


Five Novels 


Includes The Valmouth, The Flower Beneath 


Artificial Princess, 


the Foot, Prancing Nigger and The Eccentricities of Cardinal 
Pirelli; with an introduction by Osbert Sitwell and a portrait 


by Augustus John, O.M. 508 pages. Demy 8vo. 18/- net. 
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Superb London Volumes in 
THE COUNTY BOOKS 
London: 
THE NORTHERN REACHES 


ROBERT COLVILLE 
On Monday appears the fifth of the six notable 


volumes covering the vast London scene. 
Ranging from Regent’s Park to Hampstead, 
from Lords to the Caledonian Market, this is 
one of the most beautiful and varied, but most 
rapidly-changing parts of the capital. Super- 
latively illustrated and with map. 15/- 


LONDON: THE CITY 
CLAUD GOL DiNG 


“Buy a copy quickly. His book is chock-a- 
block with romance, quirks of character and 
curiosities of history. What an engaging series 
this is! ’’—Sunday Times. Illustrated 15/- 


EAST LONDON 


ROBERT SINCLAIR 


“* There never has been such a good book about 
East London. Fascinating and exciting. Beg, 
buy, borrow or, if need be, steal it, but read 
it!”’—News Chronicle. Illustrated 15/- 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
UNITED KINGDOM CIVIL HISTORIES 


OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. THIRD VOLUME 


COAL 


By W. H. B. COURT 
Professor of Economic History, University of Birmingham 
The contribution of the industry to the growth and working of 
the British war economy, and the evolution of governmental 
control as the result of war-time organisation. 21s. (21s. 10d.) 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH SERVICES 


With the establishment of a national health service it has become 
necessary to examine the organisation of other health services 
to avoid overlapping and wastage of medical manpower. The 
report is the result of an investigation carried out by a committee 
of enquiry appointed in 1949. Is. 3d. (1s. 4d.) 


THE CENSUS EXPLAINED 


An introduction to the census, explaining how it works and why 
the particular questions are asked. 6d. (7d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ; 429 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Post 

Orders: P.O. Box No. 569, London, S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2; 

39 King Street, Manchester, 2 ; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3 ; 

Crescent, Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol, 1; 80 Chichester Sircet, 
or through any bookseller. 


1 St. Andrews 
Belfast ; 

















THE INSTABILITY OF A 
DEPENDENT ECONOMY 


ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS IN NEW ZEALAND 
1840-1914 


by C. G. F. SIMKIN 


This book describes and explains the economic fluctuations that 
occurred in New Zealand from the beginning of systematic 
European settlement up to the outbreak of the First World War 

It is based primarily upon an analysis of available statistics ; in 
particular, those relating to external trade, banking and public 
finance. But the provisional conclusions which emerge from 
the statistical analysis are revised and considerably extended by 
using a wider range of historical material. 


18s. net 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 


AMERICAN VERSE 
Selected by the late F.O. MATTHIESSEN 30s. net 
*. . . in general, as Matthiessen claims, it is “a body of poetry 
of absorbing quality ” Time and Tide. 


. It was high time that an impartial, serious and discriminating 
BPR of American poetry appeared, and we may be grateful 


for this admirable book. 
SIR MAURICE Bowra in The Sunday Times. 
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tion, in our own [American] image.” To Englishmen, diffidently 
discarding their sense of imperial purpose, this is an enterprise which 
sounds equally alarming whether it succeeds or fails. But 
MacArthur is a man in whom religion and patriotism blend until 
they become almost indistinguishable. He is in this respect more a 
Gordon than a Cromer. He can, and does, make a statement like 
the following, and mean every bit of it: “And today, as on 
' bended knee I so reaffirm my faith and rededicate myself, | humbly 
give thanks to Almighty God, the divine Father of us all, for that 
greatest of blessings, the birthright proudly to say—I am an 
American!” That is the sort of invocation which, until recently, 
was more often made by the Japanese. A disturbing reflection. 
EpwarD HODGKIN. 


London on Foot 


Winter in London. By Ivor Brown. 


Tuts is not just another guide-book to London. Americans have 
never used their legs to walk, and Londoners seem likely soon to 
lose the use of theirs. Mr. Brown tells of rewarding promenades 
which promise new vistas of the city, if only pedestrians will spurn 
bus, tube and taxi. London stands bejewelled to those with time 
to stand and stare from a river-bridge at sundown. Life lies round 
the corner, and Mr. Brown's deviations are rich in surprise. He 
analyses the district around Tottenham Court Road—* the Mecca 
of the mattress-minded “—treveals the wonder of Bankside, and 
affectionately portrays Londoners at Christmas, at the pantomime 
and at the Derby, the Boat Race and the Varsity Match. 

Sometimes this urbane and individual book becomes a nostalgic 
record of the spontaneous fun and better manners of former days. 
Its author promises not to natter, but he finds plenty to stimulate 
his spleen. Elaborate mechanism and consequent high prices have 
altered the fair-grounds, and “ this furious bucketing of the human 
frame is no joy of mine.” Coconuts are so few and tightly wedged 
that the throw has lost its hazard. What Shelley styled the “ unrest 
which men miscall delight” has grown apace, and people. deserting 
their own areas, prefer “ the melancholy mooching and milling ” seen 
around Leicester Square. Nor does Mr. Brown shrink from taking 
the cat-and-nine-tails to modern miscreants of his anathema. Those 
who exploit the offices of the church for social purposes while 
shying at its discipline are made to smart for their hypocrisy. But 
the book is no plea for a return of “ ali our yesterdays.” Bungaloid 
growth is applauded because such stairless buildings help the harassed 
housewife : those who insist on a name for their house, however 
inappropriate, are praised for their stout resistance to a numbered 
anonymity, and London's barrow-boys are welcomed for the wealth 
of colour they bring to a cheerless street. 

Winter in London is starred with phrases and surprising words 
precisely used, which kindle the admiration. “ Number 2. the Pines, 
still stands sedately where the busy shops of Putney end and the 
residential solemnity begins” is well observed and felicitously 
phrased. The description of Southend’s pier as “a great empty 
proboscis.” in a resort which in winter has “a dormouse quality.” 
gives pleasure. Mr. Brown reveals such sensitive understanding 


(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
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about London’s writers that it is permissible to question whether 
his talents are most profitably engaged on the promised companioa 
volume, Summer in Scotland. As a Scot contentedly living ig 
London, he may feel an obligation to do justice to his own land 
But having followed Johnson’s advice, and taken the highroad tg 
England, could he not postpone patriotism and undertake a book 
on Charles Dickens? There is evidence in Winter in London that 
such a volume would be as valuable, freshly interesting and com. 
pellingly readable as his recent book on Shakespeare. 
JOHN GARRETT. 


Inn Signs Past and Present 


English Inn Signs: A Revised and Modern Version of History of 
Signboards. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hotten, 
(Chatto and Windus. _ 42s.) 


Tue sub-title of this version of a standard work prepares the 
reader for something drastic, and he gets it. The original history 
of trade-signs in general has been almost transformed into a particu- 
lar treatise on inn-signs. The past is treated, for practical purposes, 
as dead, and inn-signs are accepted as the focus of present interest 
and the hope of the future. Can this be justified ? 1 am persuaded 
that it is amply justified: the new edition responds to circumstances, 
Now that everybody can read few tradesmen’s signs are wanted; 
they have been replaced by self-explanatory “displays” of the 
articles for sale behind large glass windows. Oriental bazaars 
never had signs for much the same reason. But an inn is in a 
different category: it is a house of welcome and must have a name. 
Larwood and Hotten’s work, with its amazing yield of knowledge 
bought by years of laborious research, can always be consulted 
by those who want more facts and are not annoyed by its 
profuseness. 

The anonymous reviser—or re-writer, for such he is—is plainly a 
historical scholar; he has corrected many errors, notably in 
heraldry, and has harmlessly cut away the mass of footnotes by 
neatly including the sense of them (when required) in his text 
In the main he has retained the titles of the old chapters. 

The original book was the first attempt to write a history of sign- 
boards, and as such it deserved its popularity. From the early 
‘sixties down to the first decade of this century edition succeeded 
edition. No owner of a reputable library dared be without Larwood 
and Hotten. Then came a long pause ; no new edition has appeared 
until this one. It would be pleasing to know more about Larwood 
and Hotten as men, There is some doubt whether Larwood’s 
name was really Larwood. Hotten was a publisher whose business, 
after his death, was bought by Andrew Chatto (the founder of 
Chatto and Windus). Was Hotten part-author of History of Sign- 
boards? Nobody knows. He may only have suggested its lines, 
for he had excellent publishing ideas and introduced Bret Harte 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes to British readers. 

The complaints in recent years that inn-signs were becoming 
fewer were ill-founded. In the early ‘thirties there was already 
a noticeable revival, and since then it has grown enormously. The 
‘White Harts,’ ‘ Royal Oaks,’ ‘Green Dragons,’ ‘ Blue Lions’ and 
the rest are by no means being taken away from us and there 1s 
room for many newly invented names. There was some dange 
that the house marks, or trade signs, of individual brewers (which 
correspond to the colophons of publishers) might gradually replace 
the signs proper, but now the house marks are being generally 
improved in design, materials and colour—they needed to be—and 
they and the signs proper are likely to survive happily together. _ 

Painters of fame have painted inn-signs. But it would be silly 
to look for recognisable characteristic touches in the paintings 
bearing the names of Hogarth, Morland, David Cox or old Crome. 
The original paintings foundered long ago under stress of weather 
and the inevitably frequent repaintings. Today many admirable 
painters, mentioned in this book, are painting inn-signs and enthu- 
siastically building up those “ travellers’ open-air picture galleries 
where there is no overcrowding.” ; 

Ihe gem of this book is the last chapter, written by Mr. Gerald 
Millar. Having done his duty of recording inn-sign exhibitions 
and other bits of history, he breaks away to comments of his own 
on the specialised art of sign-painting. Here he becomes inspired. 
For him a sign must be well designed or be nothing; it must 0 
balanced and sturdy and have a firmly defined and happy arrange- 
ment of coloured shapes. It must not obey the rules of easel 
pictures. “Robust,” he says, “is the right adjective and gusto 
is the right noun.’ 

The numerous illustrations are magnificent. They seem to be 
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Speck in the ocean... 


Though a mere speck in mid-Pacific, Fanning Island has a 
place of importance in the affairs of the world. For it is 
here that the trans-ocean telegraph cable of Cable & 
Wireless Ltd. makes a brief appearance on land before 
continuing its journey along the sea bed. Day and night a 
small staff vigilantly watch the instruments as the messages 
pour through — messages of state, messages of commerce 
and simple messages of love and friendship to the ordinary 
people of many nations. 


The Cable and Wireless Company owns and operates 155,000 miles of 
submarine cable supplemented an cfficsent network of unreless channels. 
Theirs is the world’s biggest commumication system, with stations im seventy- 
five countries, providing an instant, secure and highly efficient medium for the 
passage of Government, Press and social messages. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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It happened when he reached out too 
far for a large apple and came down 
from the tree with an almighty crash! 
He couldn't walk again for months, but 
the accident taught him something. Ly- 
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mounted, he learned the true value of his 
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almost arrogant towards the small drab woodcuts of Larwood 
and Hotten. A special word of praise is due to the reproductions 
of eighteenth-century billheads, not because these challenge the 
luxuriance of the larger plates but because they delight the eye 
with happy Georgian elegance. J. B. ATKINS. 


Steam and Speed 


By Roger Lloyd. (Allen and Unwin, 


The Fascination of Railways. 
12s, 6d.) 

CANON Lioyp belongs to a very particular generation of railway 
enthusiasts. He is among those who enjoyed, as young children, 
the last few years of the independent railway in this country. 
Flyers which now adorn the York Museum thundered over the main 
lines. Everywhere was colour. To travel was to find variety, 
rivalry, and some of the happier results of competition. The 
financial condition of some of the companies would not have been 
apparent, and would have mattered nothing if it had. Railway 
life was exuberant, attractive, individual. Brass fittings dazzled 
the eye, and steam at speed was even more thrilling than it ts now, 
since the aeroplane was in its childhood and the pre-1914 fast car 
was the prerogative of the very rich. 

Nurtured in such times, ‘Canon Lloyd has lived to see first the 
quelling effects of a vast war, then great amalgamations which 
snuffed out the more extravagant railway eccentricities, then another 
vast war, followed by nationalisation. How easy, after his opening 
chapter on “The Pleasure of Watching Trains,” to have become 
merely nostalgic. It is a great virtue in his appreciation of the 
steam railway that it has not become so. Changes are followed 
with interest and sympathy. The author's adult pleasure is, in fact, 
as great as that of his childhood, and is reinforced by wide 
experience. He has graduated from the superficialities of railway 
life to an appraisal of the spirit which informs it. His later chapters 
include an account of an accident in which he once found himself, 
where the lives of the passengers were saved by the vigilance and 
skill of the driver ; and there is a succinct account of the railways 
in war. They had a record fit to compare with that of any other 
public service, and not one instance is known of an employee leaving 
an essential post or a train under fire. The Fascination of Railways 
ends with a hopeful forecast, hopeful at least in the sense that the 
author anticipates that the steam locomotive, which is the true focus 
of his interest, will still, despite its successful rivals, be very much 
at work even in 1960. 

The love of railways defeats glib analysis, but it is fairly wide- 
spread. Canon Lloyd says that if he writes three articles, one on a 
religious, one on an historical and one on a railway subject, he 
wil) have three or four times as,much correspondence arising from 
the third subject as from the other two. Although the audience is 
predominantly masculine, it is not entirely so. And one matter 
offends the feminine eye even more than that of the small boy 
engaged in hero-worship and number-noting : British Railways may 
produce fine machinery, but they do not keep it clean. 

OLIVER WARNER 
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Fiction 

The Hidden Hero. By Stanley Kauffmann. (Collins. 10s 6d.) 
Beyond the Eagle’s Rage. By Hugh Popham. (Bodley Head. gs, éd.) 
Vile Repose. By Michael P, O'Connor. (Benn. 9s. 6d.) 
Ringstones. By ‘Sarban.”’ (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
The Cardinal. By Henry Morton Robinson. (Macdonald. 12s, 6d.) 
Pray Love, Remember. By Stephen Wendt. — (Secker and Warburg, 

12s, 6d.) 7 


DISAPPOINTINGLY, the novels from which one had hoped the most 
this week turned out to be the worst. So I shall start with the 
best of some second-raters on the principle that it’s more fun to 
reign in a jolly hell than preen it in a dreary heaven, and that it 
will soon be the Easter holidays and time to relax. 

For adventure-cum-morality-cum-mystery-cum-love I can’t speak 
too highly of an American book, The Hidden Hero. lt starts in 
Mexico with Eleanor, who has just lost her love in scandalous 
circumstances, teaming up with Roy, the Hollywood screen-writer, 
to search for a former hero-of-the-air who has totally disappeared 
leaving odd unexplained stories of complete moral breakdown 
behind him. The search, constantly hindered by mysterious and 
ominous checks, becomes for Eleanor the touchstone by which, in 
discovering if the aviator can recover his integrity, she may again 
find her own. All the incidental characters, places and odd touches 
are exceptionally well chosen or invented, and the ending is unguess. 
able. From whichever of its multilateral aspects you most enjoy 
it, it’s a first-class story. : 

Its English equivalent, Beyond the Eagle's Rage, though com- 
posed of rather similar ingredients, isn’t quite so good on any of 
its levels as the last, though still good enough to make too much 
carping unreasonable. This one is set in Switzer'and, in a mountain- 
resort cut off by an avalanche in which the hero, Randall, rediscovers 
his integrity and, incidentally, a new zest for love, life and happiness 
by helping to round up a bunch of Nazi crooks who have taken 
furtive shelter there. There's a lot of good ski-ing, which is a help. 

Vile Repose is yet another of those novels finding-integrity- 
religion-and-real-deep-values in a Japanese prison-camp which would 
seem, from internal evidence, to be the men’s camp of the same 
group that Agnes Keith wrote about in her magnificent Three Came 
Home. This book is at a far lower level. Aidan, a Government 
man, is in the men’s camp with some good loyal chums including 
notably old Doctor Crawley, while his wife, Sheila, is in the women’s 
camp nearby. For a lesson on how ordinary decent British values 
will carry an English- (or Irish-) man through, the book will serve 
well enough ; but having had the funeral bakemeats served hot by 
better writers, their second appearance as cold mince seems strangely 
unsatisfying. 

Ringstones are .moderately eerie short-stories that are too dis- 
cursively written to chill the blood quite enough. But each has 
an original imaginative streak, particularly the Persian story about 
the woman who was entertained in the house of the Bear-Khan, and 
if the anonymous author will only cut the guff and tighten the 
whole thing up, he may well turn out a fine creepy entertainer. 

The Cardinal has been a colossal success in its native America, 
which means, of course, that it has sold a fantastic number of 
copies. I doubt whether it will do so here. This story of a Boston- 
Irish priest who steadily works his way up the hierarchy is devoid 
of spiritual content for non-Catholics since each conflict that arises 
is solved, not in terms of first principles or even humanity, but 
simply by the application of the appropriate dogma. It rambles 
remorselessly on from dull to duller episode, and I, who usually 
devour a book in a few hours, have been unwillingly dragging 
myself back to it, as a matter of sheer duty, for over a week. It 
may, of course, have some special interest for Roman Catholic 
readers, but this I must leave to Catholic reviewers to point out: in 
any case, such a special interest would be irrelevant to its quality 
as literature. 

Lastly, Pray Love, Remember, a nice title, and obviously a book 
intended to interest intelligent readers. It didn’t me, and which of 
us this denigrates it is.not proper for me to indicate. Like The 
Cardinal it goes on and on, this time about officers in North Africa 
living the present and re-living the past, and all the immense 
chunks of mostly single-line dialogue are prefaced not by inverted 
commas but by dashes. I do beg publishers to insist that their 
authors eschew experimental punctuation, which only makes 4 
book a trouble instead of a pleasure to read, and concentrates angry 
attention on a triviality to impede appreciation of its literary 
content MARGHANITA LaASKI 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


Registered in London wader the ae Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866. ESTABLISHE > IN CALCUTTA, 2%th SEPTEMBER, 1863. 
Subecnbed — os £4 ny ++ Paid-up Capital . las = . £2,281, 250 
Keserve Funds . on aoe £3,600. Number of Shareholders eee - 033 


“HEAD OFFICE : 26, "BISHOPSGATE LONDON, E.C.2. 
BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1950. 
949 


1949 
Carat £ £ aie) £ £ £ 
Autherised and ~aapregin 182,500 Shares CURRENT AsseTs— 
of £25 each 4,562:500 4,562,500 Cash on Hand, at Call and Short Notice, and 
Paid-up £12 10s. per Share = - wn 2,281,250 2,281,250 at Bankers : ace 21,886,789 18,311,335 
Roses: ‘ Funps—Including Share Premium Investments at under Market Value :— . 
t £1,128.750 (1949 £1.128,750) 3,600,000 3.500 000 British Government and other Securities 
Pros ¥)T AND Loss ACCOUNT— Profit unappropriated 281,153 279 906 quoted on the London Stock Exchange 


—_——— : = (including £500,000 War Loan lodged with 

6,162,363 6,061,156 Bank of England as security for Government 
Cursent Loapitiries, Provisions AND OTHER Accounts) 14,772,310 14,166 845 

: Indian, Pakistan and Ceylon Government and 

other Rupee Securities quoted on Overseas 


ACC 


Current and other Accounts, including | pro- 











sion for Doubtful Debts, Taxation on ie Stock Exchanges 9.210.530 7,727,100 
profits to date and reserves for een theemenes 88, 704 147 69 +“ e East African Government Securities amounting 
Fixed and Short Deposits . ew 128 2,240 14,955,459 to £2,$47,575 and other uaqueted Invest- 
Amount due to Subsidiary Comp: any _ 172,532 } 202,203 ments... es i vue 2,588,696 2,235,697 
Bills Payable : .~ geese 1.286.556 eee  -06.571.536 
Acceptances for Customers. os 451,751 56,979 Bills of Exchange, including Treasury Bills 15,452,205 8,864,502 
g & 
Second Interim Dividend less Income Tax , Advances, Loans Receivable and other sums 
for the year ended 31st December, 1950.. 100,375 - due to the Bank sie 43,350,889 39,745,907 
Proposed Final Dividend less Income Tax for _ Amount due by Subsidiary C ‘company. Ee 83.997 
the year ended 3ist December, 1949 +e _ 403.808.299 100,37: Customers for Acceptances per Contra — 451,751 56,979 
T. T. K. ALLAN, General Manager. i te rn eee ee SNM i ll _ x 
D. A. DEELEY, Accountant. Total Current Assets .. 307, 797,167 90,908 365 
3}. K. MICHIE } Supsipiary COMPANIES—Shares at cost less s amounts 
A. N. STUART > Directors. written off ... ad 1,450,000 1,450,000 
E. ). MACKENZIE HAY Jj 109.970.7162  £92.972.507 | FIXED _ASSETS Bank Premises, "Property and 
— £109, 910,102 = £92,972,50 Furniture at cost, less amounts written off ... 723,595 614,142 
NOTES 
is receivable SCO 6. 462,626 6th March, 1951 £4,523,030 h ee as 
1 = 7 civable rediscounted 16,462, , of which up to 4 ave £109,970,762 £92,972 $0 7 
> . i contra or ling for th h and sale of Bills and Telegraphic Transfers : - : 
2 Fos seed conte cts outstanding for the purchase and sale « ills and Telegraphic — 5. There are contingent liabilities in respect of guarantees entered into in the ordinary course 


f business 
bilities hav n incurred in respect of building contracts for new premises amountin > a ‘ ‘ : 
- ae _ we ote eg or P af . P Sie Overseas Current Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of 1/6d. per Indian 
© a I . - 
“er . Rupee, 2/2d. per Pakistan Rupee and £1 per 20 East African Shillings, and other currencies 
T a tingent Hiabilities in respect of confirmed credits outstanding amountin Son we ’ 
4. There +A 872 - aaeane : - ’ s s at the rates of exchange ruling on 3ist December, 1950. 


REPORT OF THE AU DITORS TO THE MEMBERS. 

We have obtained all the infurmation and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. In our opinion proper 
hocks of account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from our examination of those books and proper Returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been 
recened from Branches not visited by us. We have examined the above Balance Shect which is in agreement with the books of account and Returns. In our opinion and to the 
test of our information and according to the explanations given to us the said Balance Sheet gives the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby 
authorised for Banking Companies and on such basis the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as at 3lst December, 1950. 

We have also examined the annexed Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit amd Loss Account of the Bank and its Subsidiaries dealt with thereby with 
ted accounts of those Companies. In our opinion such Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account have been properly prepared from such 

n accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and, on this basis, give a true and fair 
wew of the state of affairs of the Bank and its Subsidiaries dealt with thereby so far as concerns members of The National Bank of India, Limited. 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO. Aud 
March, 1951 W. A. BROWNE & CO. Chartered Accountants. f *U@"Ol- 
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to help 
herself... 


She is not seeking charity. We enable 
her to overcome her disability by training 
her to make artificial flowers. For this 
she receives official standard wages, 
which enable her to contribute towards 
her keep. The heavy cost of maintaining 
the home and workshops, however, is 
more than can be provided by our 
crippled women. 
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Shakespeare's genius tmmortal- 
ised not only his memory byt 
the Countryside he knew so well 
inleafy Warwickshire.especially 
at the Welcombe Hotel, the 
beautiful grounds of which 
} were once part of his estate. 
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The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 
Made by British Typewriters Lid. West Bromwich - London: 31 High Holborn, W.C.1 lohn Groom's Crippleage ¥s mot Stote aided, it is registered in 
accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948 




















Shorter 


By Catherine 
(Chatto and 


The Life of Robert Burns. 
New Edition. 


1658.) 


Carswell, 
Windus. 


IN his 
mother's 


edition of his 
Mr. John 


note to this new 
much-discussed work, 
Carswell suggests that a second edition 
which merely reprints requires explana- 
tion. True; yet this is a book which, with 
all its faults, should not disappear ; it can 
and will be read by many who would 
boggle at Snyder or even Hecht; if the 
leading actors on its stage are over-illumi- 
nated by the light of fancy, the back-cloth 
and scenery remain authentic But Mr. 
Carswell surely deceives himself when he 
argues that “it could be said” that the 
documentation missing in the original 
should now be supplied ; how could -it be 
said—with any sense—when so much of 
the original was wildly imaginative and no 
“documentation” for it could possibly 
exist? One has only to point to the pas- 
sages on “Highland Mary” Campbell, 
where numerous statements are put for- 
ward with assurance for which there is and 
can be no scrap of reliable evidence. The 
excuse for republishing the book is rather 
the quite sound one that it is an outstand- 
ing work in_ itself—audacious, sincere, 
thorough and individual. But it must be 
assessed at its own face value; the reader 
who begins to pencil queries in the margin 
will find himself doing nothing else. To 
call Mrs. Carswell’s Life the best work of 
fiction ever written about Burns would be 
flippant and unfair to much real scholar- 
ship; but one may perhaps allow oneself 
the thought: If only she had written rt 
wholly and frankly as a novel, what a novel 
it would have been ! HILTON Brown. 


Edited by 
tos. 6d.) 


The Gardener’s Companion. 
Miles Hadfield. (Dent. 


No gardener can claim omniscience in his 
subject, apart from fanatical specialists who 
might know all there is to know about the 
culture of individual groups of plants. And 
for this reason the general gardener seems 
always avid for more information. For 
those who are not too learned, this 
Gardener's Companion (first published 1936, 
now revised and reprinted) well lives up to 
its name. It contains much immediately 
practical information, including a gardening 
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calendar, notes on gardening societies and a 
very full critical bibliography; at one 
remove from actual work there are short 
passages on the uses and abuses of fruits 
and vegetables, historical notes, remarks on 
garden fauna and translations of Latin 
specific names (though the editor has made 
nomenclature sound a little too delightfully 
simple). Then there are useful chapters on 
basic botany, which will perhaps add to the 
appreciation of plants as individuals and of 
the wonders of nature. The piece de résis- 


tance is two hundred pages of a “ gardener’s 
anthology,” with morsels chosen’ from 
sources ranging from the Bible to the 


Architectural Review, from Shakespeare to 
Johnson, and from Theophrastus to Sir 
Osbert Sitwell. Here are verse and prose, 
practice and prejudice, history, discovery, 
meditation, description and personal inter- 
ludes. If you are a gardener and like 
browsing, you could not find a better half- 


guinea’s worth A. J. H. 
Opera. February, 19st. (2s.) 
THts number is dedicated to Verdi, the 


fiftieth anniversary of whose death fell on 
January 27th last. Francis Toye, whose 
biography of the composer did much to 
revive and guide enthusiasm for Verdi's 
music in this country, contributes an inter- 
esting survey of the fluctuations in Verdi's 
reputation during the last fifty years; and 
several of his points are borne out in the 
“symposium " contributed by four contem- 
porary British composers. Thus Vaughan 
Williams, speaking on behalf of an older 
generation, instances (and even analyses) the 
last act of Rigoletto and acknowledges the 
greatness, but reveals a temperamental 
aversion for the Requiem and still more for 
Falstaff, in which he finds some “good 
Italian slush about kissing.” Bliss and 
Berkeley, on the other hand, write of Otello 
and Falstaff with all the enthusiasm of 
fellow-composers both concerned with the 
Operatic problems which Verdi solved so 
successfully in these two late works. Britten, 
while sharing this enthusiasm, sings the 
praises of Traviata and mentions Aida and 
the Quattro Pezzi Sacri. In another article 
Cecil Gray compares Verdi with Shake- 
speare, and finds a deep affinity in their 
objective approach to art. He emphasises, 
too, the often forgotten “ affinity in polarity 
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which exists betwen English and Italian art 
of all periods,” from Chaucer to Browning 
and up to modern times, though he does not 
give contemporary instances. There is a list 
of the performances planned in Italy to cele. 
brate this the Anno Verdiano; and the 
whole number is lavishly illustrated with 
reproductions of portraits and stage-sets 
which will interest the Verdi enthustast 


M.C 


The Books and the Parchments. By F, BE. 


Bruce. (Pic kering & Inglis. 12s. 6c.) 


[He writer, who is head of the Department 
of Biblical History and Literature in Sheffield 
University, expresses the hope that his book 
may prove interesting and useful to the 
many persons who, without aiming at any 
specialist knowledge of Biblical learning, 
would welcome some means of familiarising 
themselves with the considered conclusions 
of modern scholarship regarding the material 
origins of the English Bible—the languages 
it is written in, the substances it is written 
on, the character and antiquity of the prin- 
cipal manuscripts surviving today He 
certainly will not hope in vain, for this is a 
most admirable piece of work, serving, per- 
haps better than any existing volume 
(nothing could be better than Sir Frederic 
Kenyon’s various books, but this is in some 
respects more comprehensive), the particular 
needs the author set out to serve. On the 
Canon of Scripture, The Texts of the Old 
and New Testament, the Hebrew and 
Aramaic languages, the Targums, the Mas- 
soretic texts, the Old and New Testament 
Apocrypha and the various English versions 
of the Bible Mr. Bruce tells all that the non- 
specialist needs to know, at any rate as a 
foundation, with a welcome orderliness of 
arrangement and lucidity of presentation 
Those who have not realised what attractions 
Biblical study can have, apart from any 
questions of theology or doctrine (though, 
of course, not necessarily apart from them) 
are likely to feel considerable gratitude to 
Mr. Bruce if and when they have had the 
wisdom to read his book H. W.H 


GryPHon Books have published for 2s. 6d 
a booklet entitled Introducing the Women's 
Institutes, with a foreword by the Countess 
of Albemarle. It is an interesting account, 
illustrated by numerous photographs, of 
the many useful activities of this admirable 
organisation. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


BupGeTt shadows across the stock markets 
are now perceptibly lengthening and there 
is much less business than a few weeks ago. 
Gilt-edged prices and the general level of 
home industrials have slipped back a little 
but so far the movement has been sur- 
prisingly small. Higher dividends and the 
ebvious preference of the majority of inves- 
tors for holding stock rather than a balance 
at the bank are providing strong counter- 
influences to international political uncer- 
tainties, the coming Budget and the hesitancy 
in the commodity markets. New capital 
issues, which are now being rushed through 
in advance of the Budget, are being taken up 
remarkably well. The indications are, there- 
fore, that while markets are likely to remain 
quiet at least until Mr. Gaitskell opens his 
Budget on April 10th, any fall in prices is 
unlikely to be really severe. I shall not be 
surprised to see some improvement in gold 
shares over the coming weeks. 


Higher Dividends Defended 


Two company chairmen equally renowned 
for their strong views on the merits of private 
enterprise and the defects of Government 
planning have issued their annual statement 
to shareholders this week. Mr. Halford 
Reddish, chairman and managing director of 
the Rugby Portland Cement Company, is 
able once again to point to a record output 
of his group, which is reflected in a new peak 
level of earnings. He has little difficulty, 
against the background of last year’s trading 
results, in defending his decision to raise the 
Ordinary dividend from 174 per cent. to 20 
per cent. So far as the current year is con- 
cerned, he takes a reasonably confident view. 
The company will have the benefit of still 
more new plant coming into production, 
which should enable output to be substan- 
tially increased. Rugby Cement 5s. Ordinary 
shares still look a progressive equity invest- 
ment around 2ls. 

A similar success story is unfolded to 
shareholders of Hoover Limited by Sir 
Charles Colston. This group achieved new 
records in both home and export markets. 
Last year turnover was seven times as large 
as in 1938, the company’s best pre-war year. 
Sir Charles’s views on dividend policy are 
expressed in the clearest terms. “I do not 
think it would be right for any responsible 
board of directors to embark on a policy of 
expansion risking the loss of their share- 
holders’ money if things go badly, but giving 
them no benefit if things go well.” Those 
who put their money into the Hoover enter- 
prise in the early development years have 
done well but I see no reason for thinking 
that the scope for expansion is exhausted. 
Quoted around 27s. 9d. Hoover Ss. Ordinary 
shares are giving the attractive yield of just 
over 6} per cent. on the 37} per cent. divi- 
dend rate. 


Guest Keen Prospects 


With the announcement of the value 
agreed between the stockholders’ representa- 
tive and the Ministry of Supply for the 
Ordinary capital of Guest Keen Baldwins 
Iron and Steel Company it becomes pdssible 
to calculate within only a small margin of 


error the total amount of compensation for 
its nationalised steel interests which accrues 
to Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds. G.K.N.’s 
holding of Guest Keen Baldwins Ordinary 
is 2,100,102 £1 shares. which at the agreed 
value of 55s. each gives a compensation 
value in Steel stock of £5,775,000. To this 
have to be added the £921,644 derived from 
the Preference holding in Guest Keen 
Baldwins ; another £5,250,000 from Guest 
Keen (South Wales); £3,606,800 from the 
holdings in the Steel Company of Wales and 
£2,023,200 from John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe 
Works. This gives a grand total of approxi- 
mately £17,600,000, an impressive figure. 
There remains to come in the compensation 
for the holding of 590,763 £1 Ordinary shares 
in Brymbo Steel Works, which in the market 
is thought likely to yield another £1 million. 
It appears, therefore, that Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds’ total compensation in Steel stock 
can be safely put at £18,500,000, which is 
equivalent to 32s. a share on the £1 Ordinary 
shares. 

As I pointed out in analysing the situation 
on February 16th, there can be no certainty 
that even this large compensation sum, which 
is substantially higher than most recent esti- 
mates, will result in a large repayment of 
capital to Guest Keen Ordinary shareholders. 
In a recent notice the Board gave a reminder 
that the group’s expansion plans, particularly 
in Australia, will require approximately £12 
million. It would seem wise, therefore, not 
to budget on a repayment exceeding £6 
million, or, say, 10s. a share. It is doubtless 
the realisation that most of the compensation 
money will be ploughed back into the long- 
term development plans of the company that 
has prevented Guest Keen Ordinary shares 
from moving up in recent weeks. At 53s. 
they still look good value, both on the assets 
and on the earnings outlook. For 1950 the 
interim has already been increased from 4 
per cent. to 5 per cent. and the market 
expectations are that the total will be some- 
thing between 12} per cent. and 15 per cent. 


Profits from Diamonds 


It was a foregone conclusion from the new 
record of diamond sales established last year 
that the profits of De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, the world’s largest diamond producer, 
would show a spectacular increase. From 
the company’s preliminary statement it is 
apparent that profits, before tax,’rose by 
over £3 million to a new peak of well over 
£10 million. Last year’s net profit was 
£7,880,684, after providing £2,500,000 for 
taxation. For 1949 the net figure was 
£5,691,568, after allowing for a taxation 
charge of £1,525,000. On the strength of 
figures such as these the De Beers Board 
could easily have made a correspondingly 
sharp increase in the dividend, especially as 
the 1949 total of 90 per cent. was well 
covered by that year’s earnings. Following 
their traditionally cautious distribution 
policy Sir Ernest Oppenheimer and his co- 
directors have merely raised the cash bonus 
from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent., thus in- 
creasing the total distribution from 90 per 
cent to 110 per cent. This decision caused 
some disappointment on the Stock Exchange, 


where optimistic speculators had been 
hoping for at least 120 per cent. In conse. 
quence, the 5s. Deferred units have fallen a 
few shillings to 54s. 6d. At this level they 
are offering rather more than 10 per cent. 
without making any allowance for Dominion 
tax relief. There is also the point that it 
seems unlikely that last year’s profits of De 
Beers included anything from the reopening 
of the Premier Diamond Mine. So far this 
year sales both of gem diamonds and of 
industrial diamonds have kept up well and 
there has recently been an increase in selling 
prices. Investors will not lose sight of the 
fact, however, that America is by far the 
largest consumer and that the demand for 
diamonds is thus closely linked with the leve} 
of American prosperity. The shares at their 
present price, to yield just over 10 per cent., 
seem to me to be fairly valued in current 
conditions. They are worth including to 
raise the average yield in a mixed portfolio, 


A Chemical Share 


Among the many companies now raising 
new money from their shareholders for ex- 
pansion purposes and to finance the carrying 
of Jarger stocks is F. W. Berk and Company, 
the chemical manufacturers. This concern, 
which has recently enlarged its Ordinary 
capital very substantially by means of scrip 
bonuses so as to bring the issued capital 
more closely into line with the real capital 
employed in the business, is making an issue 
of new 2s. 6d. Ordinaries at 5s. 3d. each. 
The shares are offered to existing share- 
holders in the proportion of two new shares 
for every three held. At the moment they 
are being dealt in as “ rights” on the Stock 
Exchange and the price is around 9d, 
premium. This means that anyone who buys 
the “rights ” at 9d. is incurring the liability 
for putting up the 5s. 3d. in cash and is thus 
acquiring the shares in their fully-paid form 
at the equivalent of 6s. An attractive f ture 
is that these new shares are free of stamp 
duty. 

This seems to me a good opportunity of 
acquiring a stake in a progressive chemical 
concern whose earnings have been steadily 
increasing for many years. The dividend on 
the enlarged capital should be at least 
14 1/6 per cent., on which the shares at the 
present price of 6s. will be giving a yield of 
£5 18s. per cent. Founded in 1870 this com- 
pany and its subsidiaries are engaged 
primarily in the heavy chemical industry and 
carry on business as manufacturers and 
dealers in a wide range of chemical products. 
In present conditions the business may be 
affected to some extent by the current 
shortage of sulphur and zinc but the output 
of these two products represents only a small 
fraction of the total turnover. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


—_ 





‘ 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 





MR. CYRIL W. BLACK ON SOCIETY’S PROGRESS 





THe 97th annual meeting of the Temperance 
Permanent Building Society was held on 
Thursday, March 8th, at the Caxton Hall, 
London. 

Mr. Cyril W. Black, J.P., M.P., F.R.LCS., 
chairman of the Society, in the ccurse of his 
speech, said: The operations of the Society 
during 1950 may be considered very satisfactory 
when regard is paid to the many difficulties to 
which we have been subjected during the period. 
Modest expaasion has characterised the activi- 
ties of the Society but, in the main, it has been a 
year of consolidation. 


INCREASE IN ASSETS AND MORTGAGES 
The total assets at the 31st December last 
amounted to the record figure of £25,911,800, 
an increase of £1,540,228. The amount standing 
to the credit of shareholders and depositors 
increased by £1,419,731 to a total of £24,137,763. 


The development of our business makes it 
possible for us to continue to receive invest- 
ments in either shares or deposits. The present 
rates of interest are 2} per cent. on shares, and 
13 per cent. on deposits, in each instance tax 
being paid by the Society. Moreover, the Society 
is prepared to accept moneys from trustees in 
cases where the terms of the trusts permit. Our 
shares and deposits afford a medium of invest- 
ment which compares very favourably with 
others generally considered suitable for trust 
funds. They have the very great advantage of 
involving no expense either on investment or 
on withdrawal; they can be realised at short 
notice and without fear or possibility of depre- 
ciation; the rates of interest are generous, and 
the security afforded unsurpassed. 

The Society now has behind it nearly a cen- 
tury of satisfactory business, and we are proud 
to be able to claim that during the whole of this 
period no one has ever lost a single penny 
as a result of investing in the Society. 

The total amount advanced on martgage dur- 
ing the year was £5,313,975, approximately 80 
per cent. of the amount advanced being secured 
on properties where the advance did not exceed 
£2,000. 

Of the total amount outstanding on mort- 
gages, £22,836,417, it is a notable fact that less 
than £550,000 was outstanding in respect of 
mortgages where the debt exceeded £5,000. The 
average amount outstanding on the mortgages 
of the Society was, in fact, only about £890. 

In this period of high property values, with 
the resulting risk of depreciation, your directors 
have subjected all mortgage applications to the 
most careful scrutiny, and have thought it wise 
and prudent to continue the policy of only 
accepting mortgage business with which they 
have been thoroughly satisfied. An indication 
of the rigorous character of the scrutiny applied 
to mortgage applications may be obtained from 
the fact that the total amount for which mort- 
gage applications were received during the year 


was approximately £8,000,000, whereas the total 
amount actually advanced on mortgage repre- 
sents less than two-thirds of this total. 


RESERVES, LIQUIDITY AND TAXATION 


The board has always attached the greatest 
possible importance to the strengthening of the 
reserves of the Society, and, during the year 
under review, appropriations of £85,000 to 
general reserve account and £10,284 to contin- 
gency account have been inade, raising these 
reserves to the impressive totals of £1,200,000 
and £260,000 respectively. The total amount in 
cash and investments at the end of the year was 
nearly £3,000,000, a figure that may be regarded 
as representing a satisfactory degree of liquidity 
for an institution of our character and size. 


I feel compelled to :efer again to the crippling 
burden of the taxation to which we, in common 
with other building societies, are subjected. 
The total payable in respect of income tax and 
profits tax during the year amounted to very 
nearly £300,000, the highest figure we have ever 
had to bear. The balance of profit available for 
making additions to our reserves has only been 
secured as a result of the most careful examina- 
tion by your directors of the various items com- 
prised in management expenses. 

I am very glad to pay my tribute again to 
the splendid work done during the year by our 
managing director, Mr. Ronald Bell, his execu- 
tive colleagues, and the members of the staff. 
During yet another year they have been unspar- 
ing in their efforts to promote the interests of 
the Society and the satisfactory position now 
reported is due in large measure to their faithful 
and enthusiastic labours. 


PosT-WaR REVIEW 

Information regarding the expansion of our 
operations during the post-war period will no 
doubt be of interest. For this purpose I propose 
to make some comparisons between the posi- 
tion at the 31st December, 1945, and the position 
at the 31st December, 1950. The following 
figures and statistics bear eloquent testimony to 


the progress made. : 
31st Dec., 31st Dec., 


1945. 1950. 
Total Assets ............ £11,881,068 £25,911,800 


Mortgage Asset— 
Greater London area 


(estimated percentage) 68% 44% 
Mortgage Asset—other 

areas (estimated per- 

eS eae 32% 56% 
Number of Mortgages 15,335 25,580 
Number of Investors... 17,191 27,338 
Number of Borrowers 13,909 25,052 


Aggregate Reserves ... £1,141,430 £1,476,040 
Investments and Cash £1,462,483 £2,946,583 

I would particularly draw attention to the 
much greater spread of our mortgages through- 
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out the United Kingdom, a factor which is fur- 
ther emphasised when we recall that in 1939 
99 per cent. of our mortgage asset was secured 
on properties in the Greater London area. This 
is a matter to which your Directors attach very 
considerable importance and amply justifies the 
decisions taken by the Board in 1943 and 1944 
to open branch offices in the main provincial 
cities throughout the kingdom. The effective 
result is that our mortgages are spread over very 
wide and diverse areas, both rural and urban, 
and that any local adverse factors which might 
at some future date exercise a depressing effect 
on property values in any particular area, would 
only have a strictly limited effect on our busi- 
ness. : 


GOVERNMENT—HousiINnG POLicy 

In conclusion you may perhaps expect me to 
say a little regarding current business and future 
prospects. In common with most other business 
enterprises, the operations of our Society are 
stibject today to the influence of political cir- 
cumstances to an unprecedented degree, 
Governments since the war have pursued 4 
policy which has resulted in the discouragement 
of home ownership. 

The rigid controls exercised by the Govern- 
ment upon local authorities and the building 
industry have resulted in a great retarding of 
house building. Although there are approxi- 
mately the same number of men employed in 
the building industry today as before the war, 
the policy of rigid controls has resulted in only 
about 500 houses per day being completed com- 
pared with about 1,000 houses per day before 
the war. It has never been the view of building 
societies that the local authorities should not 
play their part in the solution of the housing 
problem. Indeed, they have a part to play which 
is essential if all sections of the public are to be 
satisfactorily housed, but undue emphasis upon 
local authority housing to the detriment of 
houses built for sale has resulted in the com- 
munity undertaking vast obligations for subsi- 
dies which will continue over a period of sixty 
years, 

The inter-war years, whatever criticism may 
be made of them, constituted a period of pros 
gress in slum clearance and housing develop- 
ment unparalleled before or since, and the 
Government would do well to pay regard to the 
experience of this period. I place on record my 
conviction that until the building industry is 
given a far greater measure of freedom than it 
enjoys at the present time, house building will 
not achieve a satisfactory tempo. When, how- 
ever, the building industry is liberated from the 
many unreasonable restrictions to which it is at 
present subjected, it will again, in partnership 
with the building societies, enable rapid progress 
to be made towards the bringing into being of 
a well-housed nation. The instinct for home 
ownership is deep-seated and strongly persists, 
notwithstanding the political discouragements 
to which it is subjected. Because the building 
society movement ministers to this instinct, I 
have every confidence in its future, and particu- 
larly in the future of our great Society, over 
whose destinies I count it an honour to preside, 
I know you will all continue to render us the 
invaluable service of making widely known our 
facilities both for home purchase loans and for 
investments, so that we can go forward into the 
future confident of our ability to make a worth- 
while contribution to the times in which we 
live. 

The. report and statement of accounts were 


adopted. 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
THE EASTERN BANK 


INCREASED RESOURCES 











Tre forty-first annual general meeting of the 
Eastern Bank Limited will be held on April 4th 
at 2 and 3, Crosby Square, London, E.C, 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Evan M. Jenkins, 
G.C.LE., K.C.S.L, circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to December 31, 
1950 

The balance-sheet total at £27,659,393 is 
higher by £3,551,347 than that of 1949. The 
main contributory increases are on the one 
side £3,379,081, under current deposit and other 
accounts, and on the other £2,431,847 under 
cash and bills receivable and £986,252 under 
advances Notwithstanding the decline in 
acceptances shown in the balance-sheet, there 
was a fourfold increase in outstanding credits 
confirmed by the bank. Net profit stands at 
£123,928 against £118,244 for 1949. 


A Busy YEAR 


The bank has had a busy year, with increased 
resources and ample scope for their employ 
ment; but the figures reflect the present world- 
wide instability. During the second half of the 
year, the war in Korea and fears of its exten- 
sion caused a further rise in commodity prices 
which were already high. There was no dimi- 
nution in the demand for manufactured goods, 
and in present conditions it is indeed essential 
throughout the East that consumer demand 
should be adequately provided for, No imme- 
diafe change in business conditions seems likely; 
but at some time a change will come, and 
profits generally will fall much faster than the 
costs of carning them. 

The appropriations made from net profits 
are £30,000 to premises and £60,000 to reserve 
for contingencies and a final dividend of 3s, 6d. 
per share, less tax, being the same as the final 
dividend for 1949 is now recommended. This 
year’s outlay mainly for the Bahrain premises, 
other existing commitments, and possible future 
outlay for premises at Baghdad and Karachi 
and for residential accommodation elsewhere, 
make the transfer to premises desirable although 
Our present assets of this nature stand at a low 
Valuation in our balance-sheet No appropria- 


tioa to reserve fund having been made last 
year, the board have decided to transfer to 
reserve fund this year £200,000 from contin- 


geacies as augmented by the appropriation of 
£60,000 from net profit. This is made possible 
by, tne release of some special past provisions 
which are no longer required. The reserve 
fuad wil! now stand at £1,200,000. 


Risinc Cost or Livinc 


In the countries in which the bank is estab- 
lished. generally it must be understood that the 
cost of living is everywhere high with a strong 
tendency to rise; that building costs are three 
times those of the nineteen thirties, and in some 

laces more; and that the expenses of maintain- 
ing and expanding our business are increasing 
accordingly. In all the countries concerned, 
except the Persian Gulf and Malaya, Central 
Banks are operating, and we are required by 
law to maintain compulsory deposits with those 
baaks, and to comply with other requirements 
which vary with the conditions in each country. 

Towards the end of the year the board 

ecided to establish a branch office at Aden 
t is expected that it will be open for business 

y the end of this month 

Our thanks are due to Mr. N. S. Golder, 


al manager, and the staff, both at 


me gen 
i yme and abroad, for the results achieved by a 
Streau 


Us years WOTA 





INCREASED NET PROFIT 


SIR ARTHUR MORSE ON THE UNSETTLED 
CONDITIONS 


Tie ordinary general meeting of shareholders 
of the Hongkong.and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration was held on March 10th in Hong 
Kong 

Ihe Hon. Sir Arthur Morse, C.B.E., in the 
course of his speech, said: The net profit for 
the year, after making transfers to reserves for 
contingencies, amounts to HKS$17,247,704, 
which exceeds the corresponding figure for the 
previous year by just over HK$205,000. 


GENERAL POLIricaAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Many of you will remember how in past 
years your Chairman of the day has at this 
méeting frequently commented on adverse 
political factors. On each such occasion our 
report showed that the Bank stood firm and 
had steered its way successfully through the 
political breakers. From 1941 to 1945 the 
Bank was, however, forced by the outcome of 
events to take refuge, as it were, from the pass- 
ing typhoon and to rest on its oars. But not 
all of that time was wasted; preparations for 
recovery were made, and in 1945 we were able 
to re-emerge and, indeed, to start making up 
lost ground in spite of a still dismal and un- 
certain political outlook in many parts of the 
East. Since then the progress made in some of 
the British territories in the East has been 
remarkable, and in Hong Kong it has been 
spectacular beyond all expectation. 

Now, once again the barometer has fallen, 
but | have no hesitation in asserting that the 
great mass of the Eastern peoples do not want 
to be disturbed, regimented, mobilised and 
driven into extravagant and ambitious cam- 
paigns against other peoples. What I feel sure 
the Asian peoples as a whole want most of 
all—just like other people—is freedom from 
want, which means in the case of 70 to 80 per 
cent. of the population, freedom to grow their 
crops. to sell them and to buy the essentials 
of life in exchange. 

PROPOSED CONSTRUCTIVE STEPS 

I want to stress the constructive steps which 
are proposed and in some cases have been set 
under way, whereby the democratic nations and 
particularly the British Commonwealth and the 
United States are tackling the problems which, 
if not faced, will lead to increasing discontent 
and misery in extensive areas throughout Asia 
The steps under way may not be spectacular, 
but without endangering political, economic and 
personal freedom they will give more value in 
a practical, evolutionary and methodical way 
than can be obtained by the professedly 
revolutionary ways of proceeding to this end 
which are being adopted by the other camp. 

1 refer especially to the report by the 
Commonwealth Consultative Committée, known 
as the Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic 
Development in South and South-East Asia, 
which was presented to Parliament last 
November. Combined with this is the very 
important Council for Technical Co-operation. 
If the Commonwealth and its friends will really 
press forward this thing as a matter of urgency, 
in spite of the pre-occupation of rearmament, 
then it will indeed prove to the world that it 
has established “A genuine bridge of under- 
standing between East and West.” 

Ihe Chairman then reviewed in detail the 
day-to-day problems which had faced the Bank 
during the past year in the countries where they 
had interests, and concluded: Shareholders can 
be fully assured that their directors are taking 
every reasonable care to protect the Bank's 
interests in these perplexing and uncertain days. 

The report was adopted. 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
YEAR OF EXPANDING BUSINESS 








THe annual general meeting of The National 
Bank of India, Limited, will be held in Londog 
on April 3rd. 

The following is an extract from the state. 
ment by the chairman, Mr. J. K. Michie, circy. 
lated with the report and accounts for the year 
1950: 

I have the pleasure to report on another year 
of expanding business, and in so far as that 
has been the consequence of our own Policy 
it is a matter for satisfaction. The total of our 
balance sheet reaches a new peak at 
£109,970,762, the comparable figure for last 
year being £92,972,507. Deposits have risen by 
£17,311,149, and advances by £3,604,982. Our 
consolidated balance sheet total shows an 
equally satisfactory increase, the figure being 
£133,404,121, as against £114,559,065 last year. 


A SaTISFACTORY RESULT 


After making full provision for taxation, bad 
and doubtful debts and other necessary reserva- 
tions, including an appropriation to the staff 
pension fund, which previously has been shown 
as a separate item in the profit and loss account, 
our net profits are £361,957, against the com- 
parable figure for 1949 of £354,500. Consider- 
ing that working expenses continue to go up 
the result is satisfactory. 

We propose to allot the sum of £100,000 to 
premises account, increasing last year’s pro- 
vision by £50,000. We have in progress and 
ahead of us a heavy programme of building 
new and rebuilding old banking premises and 
of building and buying housing for our overseas 
staffs. Your board therefore consider it wise 
to provide against this expenditure as we go 
along as far as this is possible. 

Out of the year’s profits we have been able 
to allocate £60,000 to the reserve fund and, to 
supplement this, we have transferred £40,000 
from inner reserves no longer required. Our 
published reserve funds will now stand at 
£3,600,000. The amount to be carried forward 
to next year is increased by a small amount. 

Grindlays Bank Limited have brought their 
accounting year into line with our own, and 
their results for the period of fourteen months 
covered by the accounts were satisfactory. 


New. BRANCHES 


During the past year we have opened five 
new branches and sub-branches, and under the 
authority of the respective central banks we 
shall shortly open branches at Bangalore in 
Southern India and at Khulna, which will serve 
the new port of Chalna in East Pakistan. We 
have also arranged to open a branch at Fort 
Portal in Uganda. Our further programme of 
extensions overseas is held back only by the 
difficulty of recruiting trained staff in step with 
our needs 

We have another and more local develop- 
ment in train. Provisional arrangements have 
been made to lease a very suitable building in 
St. James’s Square at one time known as 
Windham’s Club, and we hope to open a West 
End branch there sometime this year. Not only 
will this additional office enable us to offer 
our constituents better service in London, but 
it will relieve the increasing pressure on space 
in our head office. As soon as this can be 
done our customers will be advised of the 
opening date and of the services that will be 
available. 

Provided nothing cataclysmic happens in 
world affairs or in commodity markets—and the 
two are not necessarily synonymous—our pros- 
pects for 195i are quite favourable but, I 
repeat, the higher prices go the greater the 
danger and the greater the anxieties of respon- 
sible bankers. 
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BANK OF LONDON 


& SOUTH AMERICA 





EFFECT OF MULTIPLE EXCHANGE RATES 





MR. FRANCIS M. G. GLYN ON REMITTANCE PROBLEMS 





Tue 89th annual general meeting of the 
Bank of London & South America, Limited, 
will be held on April 3rd in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr. Francis M. G. Glyn, 
circulated with the report and balance sheet for 
the three months ended December 31st, 1950:— 

Members were informed last November that 
in order to alter the bank’s balancing date from 
September 30th to December 31st of each year, 
it had been decided to introduce an accounting 
period covering the three months between the 
date of our last accounts at September 30th, 
1950, and December 3lst, 1950. In these cir- 
cumstances variations in the balance sheet 
figures are unlikely to be the same as when the 
interval is a full year, while the profit and loss 
account and the dividend are based on the 
earnings of three months only. 


BALANCE SHEET 

The balance sheet totals at December 31st last 
at £165,885.093 exceed the corresponding figures 
at September 30th, 1950, by  £8,898,609. 
Account should, however, be taken of the 
omission from the totals at both dates of bills 
for collection on account of customers, previ- 
ously included; despite the importance to its 
customers of this section of your bank’s acti- 
vities, and the consequent earnings, it had been 
felt for some time that the figures should not 
be computed as part of the assets and liabili- 
ties. Consequently the total of £39,868,118 
representing bills in course of collection at 
December 3ist, 1950, is now shown in Note (6) 
on page 8 of the accounts, and you will see that 
there is a substantial increase over last Septem- 
ber’s figure of £34,832.163. Most of the 
increase represents increased business, though 
a part is due to delayed liquidations. 

The effect of variations in exchange rates on 
this occasion is small. Thus the increase from 
£105,100,753 to £111,804,733 in current, deposit 
and other accounts, etc., reflects a true expan- 
sion, attained despite seasonal withdrawals; in 
the case of the amount due te the Central Bank 
of the Argentine Republic, however, the slight 
depreciation in the Argentine exchange rate 
from 38.50 to 39.20 per £ has the effect of 
turning an actual increase in the currency into a 
smal] decrease when expressed in sterling. The 
total of engagements on account of customers 
shows an increase of approximately £2,250,000. 

Although the figure of £43,780,018 for cash 
in hand, at bankers and at call is £1,003,544 
lower than on September 30th last, this is to a 
large extent a seasonal reduction; as the per- 
centage of cash, etc., to current liabilities (ex- 
cluding those to the Argentine Central Bank, 
which are secured by other assets) still exceeds 
38 per cent. I think you will agree that the liquid 
position of the bank is above question. Increases 
of approximately £2,050,000 and £5,183,000 in 
bills receivable Jess rebate, and advances and 
other accounts respectively, show that the 
increased deposits are being profitably employed 
and this is also reflected in the investments 
section, where securities of, or guaranteed by, 
foreign governments, both quoted and unquoted, 
are higher by £415,162. 

Prorir AND Loss ACCOUNT 

The net profit on the trading for the period 
of three months ended on December 31st last, 
after providing for taxation, amounted to 
£82,749. which compares favourably with the 
average rate of earning for the preceding,period 
of twelve months. While the net earnings them- 
selves were higher, credit has also been taken 
for a conservative estimate of unilateral double 


tax relief in respect of the proportion of taxa- 
tion falling on the earnings of the period under 
review. Owing to inevitable delays in agreeing 
the tax liabilities in some of the countries where 
the bank is established, the possibility of ascer- 
taining the precise figure of relief with prompti- 
tude appears at present to be remote. 

It has again been considered advisable to 
refer to the proportion of the period's profit 
still awaiting remittance. Some countries are, 
of course, handicapped by shortages of sterling 
—Brazil for the moment being noteworthy in 
this group—while Argentina has not, at any 
rate so far as this country is concerned, as yet 
granted any permits for the remittance of finan- 
cial services. 

A dividend of 14 per cent. in respect of the 
period of three months ended on December 3 Ist, 
1950, is recommended, this being proportionate 
to the annual dividends of 6 per cent. which 
have been paid for ten years past. This dividend 
absorbs the sum of £33,330 and after appro- 
priating £50,000 for contingency reserve, a 
balance of £177,216 is left on profit and loss 
account to be carried forward to next year. 


THE Past FirreeEN MONTHS 

There is scarcely a country in Latin America 
whose international trading position has not 
greatly benefited since October, 1949, by 
remarkable rises in the prices of staple exports. 
Coffee quotations suddenly soared late in 1949, 
and Brazil, Colombia and other coffee-produc- 
ing countries, all of which derive so much of 
their foreign exchange resources from the sale 
of this one product, have gained from the boom 
just as in the past they have suffered from 
depression in the coffee market. Countries in 
more southerly latitudes—particularly Argentina 
and Uruguay—have profited by the increased 
price of wool, the rise in which has been no less 
sensational and even more sustained than in 
coffee. 

Greater earnings of foreign exchange on the 
part of Latin American countries have been 
matched by decreased expenditure on imports, 
restrictions on which, particularly from the 
U.S.A., were being widely imposed by the 
importing countries during the last part of 1949 
in an attempt to adjust the balance of trade 
which had been so severely disturbed in the 
two preceding years. This tendency continued 
into 1950 until the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. Since then, however, nearly all countries 
have relaxed some import restrictions in their 
anxiety to obtain essential goods. Already 
shortages of- materials for industry are being 
widely felt, and a repetition may be imminent 
of the situation which arose during the last war, 
when South American countries, in spite of large 
earnings of dollars and other foreign exchange, 
were unable to expend these resources on essen- 
tial or desirable imports. The wheel has not 
turned full circle, but the distance which it has 
already gone is evidence of the dramatic sud- 
denness of changes in the international trading 
position of these countries, whose prosperity 
depends upon the sale abroad of one or a few 
staple exports. 

ForeIGN EXCHANGE EARNINGS 

Much of the increase in net earnings of 
foreign exchange in Latin America has been of 
dollars. Many countries which in 1949 had a 
serious dollar shortage, and backlogs of dollar 
commercial commitments, are now clearing 
these arrears and strengthening their dollar 
reserves. In the twenty Latin American repub- 
lics a trade deficit with the U.S.A. in 1949 of 


over U.S.$400 millions has been replaced in 
1950 by a surplus in the neighbourhood of $300 
millions. 

The movement of British trade with Latin 
America has been not dissimilar to that of the 
U.S.A. In 1950 United Kingdom imports from, 
and her adverse balance of trade with, these 
countries have both increased substantially. 
British exports to this area, though greater in 
sterling value than in 1949, have not risen to 
the degree which might have been expected 
after sterling devaluation. This is due partly— 
as in Venezuela and some countries of Central 
America where there are few trade restrictions 
—to long delivery dates quoted by British sup- 
pliers and paucity of direct shipping facilities. 
But in the chief South American markets for 
British goods difficulties of permits or payments 
have diminished the flow of trade. 

SIMPLIFICATION OF EXCHANGE CONTROL 

The countries of Latin America, physically 
remote from any likely area of world conflict, 
yet able to supply many materials essential for 
war, inevitably strengthen their economic posi- 
tion as a result of the feverish rearmament and 
stockpiling activities which arise from the pre- 
sent international tension. It is greatly to be 
hoped that prosperity will bring in its train a 
simplification of the complicated structure of 
controls which impede the flow of trade with 
many of these countries. There are signs even 
now of movement in that direction. Peru's 
efforts to cut herself free from the tangle have 
met with success and Chile’s recent action to 
establish a legal free market in exchange has 
resulted in an immediate improvement in the 
Chilean peso on the open market. 


REMITTANCES 

In my address of 1949 I drew attention to the 
undesirable effects of multiple exchange rates. 
They tax the efficient producer and subsidise 
the inefficient; they penalise the consumer by 
forcing him to pay high prices for his goods ; 
briefly they are the antithesis of liberality in 
economic policy, too often used primarily as a 
means of raising revenue. Let us hope that advan- 
tage will be taken of the present turn of events 
to eliminate some of the inconsistencies created 
by these systems. Let us hope, too, that the near 
future will see the resumption everywhere of 
financial remittances, payments which are with- 
held in some countries as though they represent 
debts not of the same standing as those incurred 
by the current purchases of goods. 

Yet the British and other foreign resources 
which were transferred to such countries have 
played a great part in their development and the 
creation of the riches which their inhabitants 
now enjoy. The desirability of attracting new 
capital is repeatedly acknowledged by their 
leaders, and equitable treatment and a fair 
return for any such investment promised. But 
still in many cases allocations from available 
resources to meet these long overdue remittances 
are not made. 

TAXATION ON UNREMITTABLE PROFITS 

This brings me to my final point—that we 
must still pay British taxation on these unremit- 
table profits. Our liability to pay tax in ster- 
ling on earnings which cannot be converted into 
sterling is in itself hardly equitable; a worse 
aspect, however, is that to meet this taxation 
we and institutions in similar circumstances 
must find sterling from resources other than the 
profits which are taxed, and in doing so we 
make inroads into funds legitimately accumu- 
lated for other purposes. Would it not be only 
reasonable to defer the tax charge until these 
profits are received or remittable in sterling? 

Though some relief has been afforded by the 
double taxation provisions of the Finance Act, 
1950, this anomaly remains, and injures those 
very institutions which, because of their contri- 
butions to British exports, both visible and 
invisible, should surely receive every encourage- 


ment 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


‘ 





RECORD EXPANSION OF BUSINESS AND TURNOVER 





REMARKABLE EXPORT ACHIEVEMENTS 





SIR CHARLES COLSTON ON NEED FOR ADVENTUROUS SPIRIT 





Hoover 
1951, at 


THe annual general meeting of 
Limited will be held on April 2nd 
Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex 


The following is an extract from the annual 
review of the chairman and managing director, 
Sir Charles Colston, C.B.E.. M.C., D.C.M., 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 3lst, 
1950 :— 


We have made important advances in every 
section of our activities, both at home and 
abroad. During 1950 we succeeded in surpass- 
ing the remarkable results of 1949, easily the 
record year in the history of the company up 
to that time. The expansion of our business 
during the year was larger than ever. In 1950 
our turnover was seven times as large as in 
1938, our record year before the war. 


Our sales in Great Britain of electric cleaners 
have continued to forge ahead. In spite of the 
steep rises in wages, materials and services, 
the prices of Hoover electric cleaners have been 
kept down, and, apart from purchase tax, are 
still less than 10 per cent. above pre-war prices. 
We have continued our policy of giving priority 
to export orders. As a result we have to our 
regret been compelled to disappoint our dealers 
at home in regard to deliveries. The remark- 
able progress which we have made is based on 
a sure foundation because we constantly give 
better and bigger value to our customers. We 
are proud of our success in improving the 
quality of our electric cleaners and at the same 
time reducing the price relative to the level of 
wages, materials and services. 


The smooth, efficient organisation of our 
service department is one of the corner-stones 
of the success of our business. 


A Worip WINNER 


The expansion in the production and sale of 
Hoover electric washing machines continued 
very vigorously during the past year. Our 
turnover of washing machines at home and 
overseas is now more than double the total 
turnover of our business in our peak pre-war 
year. This is indeed a remarkable achieve- 
ment as we only began manufacturing the 
washing machine in 1948. The Hoover washing 
machine is suitable for almost every home in 
the country. It is small in dimensions, but 
‘ **= wash, and does it quickly and with 
1 efficiency. 

lotor Developments.—As you know 
inufacturing fractional horse-power 
! the Scottish Development Area. I 
be able to report satisfactory pro- 
is section of our business. 
»ver Washing Machine Company in 
es and the Hoover Electric Motor 
in Scotland constitute important 
which we have built up in these 
it areas. These undertakings are on 
permanent basis, be the times good 


iso record very satisfactory progress 
th Wycombe factory where we are 
ing Dustettes and various industrial 
uch as plastic commutators and 


. Market. 


I am happy to inform you of the proposed 
launching of the new Hoover electric floor 
polisher on the export market although it may 
be some time before we release it to the home 
| am confident that its standard of 
performance will fully maintain the Hoover 
reputation for quality. 


Exrort PROGRESS 


I think the company may take pride in its 
export achievements. We have laid down the 
policy that exports must have priority over 
home orders. Our first duty is to build up 
strong stable markets abroad for our products. 

We have succeeded in expanding cleaner 
exports by 65 per cent. and our washing 
machine exports are two and a half times as 
great in 1950 as in 1949. Overall in 1950 we 
exported more than 40 per cent. of total pro- 
duction and for the first two months of 1951 
it is 53 per cent, 

Particularly noteworthy is the increase of our 
exports to the Continent of Europe. Freer 
trade has been one of the potent factors in the 
economic revival on the Continent. Hoover 
Limited has made the most vigorous efforts to 
expand its European business, and I am glad 
to say that our total exports to the Continent 
in 1950 increased by about 100 per cent. over 
the previous year. 


We are doing business with 59 countries. 
Our exports have been rapidly increased during 
the last few years. The expansion of our sub- 
sidiaries abroad has been impressive. Their 
sales in 1950 were nearly double our total sales 
including exports before the war. 


Poticy OF EXPANSION 


To enable the company to meet the ever- 
increasing world demand for its products 
profits have been consistently ploughed back 
to a considerable extent. As the result of the 
continued expansion of the business, our con- 
solidated profit has increased from the record 
total for 1949 of £1,719,000 to a new record of 
£2.475,000. Of this profit no less a sum than 
£927,000 was earned by our overseas companies, 
itself two and a half times our total pre-war 
profit. Our total turnover was more than seven 
times as much as in 1938, and our profit has 
increased in about the same proportion. The 
company’s activities are more widely based. 
The larger scale of our operations has enabled 
us to secure important economies which have 
been passed on to our customers in the form of 
still better value. These achievements are the 
result of our policy of extending the range of 
our products and developing numerous export 
markets. This policy has involved large capital 
expenditure over a period of years and very 
real risks of loss. Our new ventures have 
proved successful, and the board consider that 
our shareholders are entitled to a share in this 
success in the form of increased dividends. 
Our rulers should encourage the spirit of indus- 
trial adventure, not subdue it with threats of 
compulsory dividend limitation and high rates 
of profits tax. The board have decided to 
recommend a final dividend of 1s. Iid., less 
tax, on each ordinary stock unit. Together 
with the interim dividend this amounts to the 
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equivalent of Is. 6d., less tax, on each Ordinary 
Stock unit. On the basis of the above distribu- 
tion the “ A” ordinary shareholders are entitled 
to receive a dividend of 2s. 1.0065d. less tax, 
per “A” ordinary share. The additional 
reward to our senior executives which this 
distribution represents, is more than justified 
having regard to their strenuous and Success: 
ful exertions on behalf of the company, 

I have often stressed the importance ot 
incentives for all those engaged in industry 
The company is constantly endeavouring tg 
develop various payment-by-result and _ incen- 
tive schemes as widely as possible. I am glad 
to say that every person on the staff of the 
company is included, in one form or another 
in our incentives scheme. The cost involved 
has been fully justified by the greater efforts 
and the better results obtained. The Striking 
progress which the company is continuing to 
make is due to fine teamwork on the part of 
all our departments and the splendid team spirit 
which we have succeeded in creating. 


THe Future 

Provided there is no general war I think we 
may look forward to the future with sober 
confidence. To the extent that we are required 
to join in the rearmament programme we 
would welcome the opportunity to do our part, 

What is it that keeps this company in the 
forefront? We have grand products, but 
primarily our success is due to the men who 
constitute the company. I believe that invest: 
ment in men is better than investment in bricks 
and mortar. We have a united and enthusiastic 
team. We are determined to preserve our 
youthfulness of spirit and the insistent urge 
always to do better. This is the spirit which 
I have endeavoured to instil in every part of our 
great organisation. It is the spirit which is 
needed in every section of British industry at 
the present time. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


RECORD FIGURES AGAIN 








THe 97th ordinary general meeting of The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
will be held in London on April 4th. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr. V. A. Grantham, 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year to December 31, 1950:— 

The accounts indicate the continued expan 
sion of the bank’s business and this year we 
have again to deal with record figures. The 
total of the balance sheet at £193,602,640, the 
largest we have ever been able to show in the 
entire life of the bank, is £42,082,19€ greater 
than last year and reflects not only a large 
expansion in the volume of the bank’s busi- 
ness, but also the inflated prices of many of 
the commodities we are constantly called upon 
to finance in the daily conduct of our affairs. 

The nett profits for the year are £632,807, 
an increase of £117,215 over those of last year. 
Last year I referred to a general deterioration 
in working conditions in almost every eastern 
country in which the bank operates. These 
conditions have persisted and there has also 
been a further rise in working costs, but, as 
the balance-sheet figures show, our business 
has substantially increased and this increase 18 
naturally reflected in the larger nett returns. Ws 
must be prepared, I think, from now on, [of 
diminishing nett returns. 

We paid an interim dividend in Sept-mbert 
last of 6 per cent. less income tax, absorbing 
£99,000 and we now feel that we can reasonably 
return.to an annual rate of distribution of 14 
per cent., which was the level of dividend paid 
by this bank before the war for a great many 
years. With the exception of China, out 
branches are now all working again and severa! 
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new branches have been opened. — We have 
completely recovered from the serious losses 
suffered during the war when more than three- 
fourths of the bank's offices were overrun by 
the enemy and our business now fully justifies 
a return to the old rate of dividend. 

It is therefore proposed that, out of the 
balance available for distribution this year, a 
final dividend of 8 per cent. less income tax 
be paid, costing £132,000, making a total dis- 
tribution for 1950 of 14 per cent. 

During the past ten years our balance-sheet 
total has increased out of all proportion to the 
jssued capital stock and reserve fund. In 1931 
we had to make an allocation of £1,000,000 
from the reserve fund to provide for excep- 
tional losses in exchange due to this country’s 
going off the gold standard. We have this 
year restored this fund to its original figure of 
£4,000,000 by a transfer from contingencies. 


SOME PROGRESS IN FAR EAST 

During the first year of its existence as an 
independent sovereign republic, India has 
encountered many vicissitudes, but while the 
economic health of the nation has suffered 
severe setbacks, it is encouraging to note that 
the main problems in the economic field are 
being tackled with energy and understanding. 

The many difficulties, inherent in the economy 
of a nation of some 350 million peopie, have 
been increased by a series of natural calamities. 
Earthquakes, floods and drought have, in turn, 
seriously interfered with agricultural produc- 
tion in the home field, and for food—the pro- 
vision of which in adequate quentities is, of 
course, a problem of the first magnitude 
India has been thrown on the mercy of foreign 
growers to an extent greater than ever before 
to obtain her ever-increasing requirements. 

Pakistan became on July Sth a fully fledged 
member of the International Monetary Fund 
and of the World Bank. Its economic and 
financial position is fundamentally sound in 
spite of the high level of expenditure on 
defence. 

Various methods have been used by the 
Peoples Government of China to revive external 
trade. The latest schemes amount to pure 
barter, imports into China having to arrive 
before the corresponding exports, completing 
the deal, are allowed to be shipped. 

Apart from foreign trade, undoubted pro- 
gress has been made by the Peoples Govern- 
ment in stabilising the currency and in improv- 
ing communications within the country, while, 
still more important, it would appear that the 
supplies of food grains produced have been 
increased to an extent which, in a normally pro- 
ductive year, should suffice for the needs of the 
country without the aid of imports from out- 
side, 

During the year under review, further steps 
have been taken to place the Japanese economy 
and the conduct of overseas trade on a more 
normal basis. The Supreme Commander Allied 
Powers (S.C.A.P.), whilst still retaining responsi- 
bility, has handed over the management of 
overseas trade to the various Japanese official 
organisations in anticipation of the signing of a 
peace treaty. 

A year ago it was apparent that greater 

assistance would be required from the West if 
some of the countries in the Far East were 
to be saved from disintegration. Since then 
this has been realised, not alone by that great 
and generous nation the United States of 
America, but by all the Commonwealth nations 
who in the Colombo Plan have taken an 
enlightened co-operative step towards self-help, 
which is unique in the history of nations. 
_In spite of the serious developments in the 
Far East and the parlous position in several of 
the countries in which this bank operates, pro- 
gress has not been lacking, and, as for the work- 
ing of the bank, my belief last year that, in 
spite of uncertainties on every hand, the bank 
would continue to play a notable part in the 
furtherance of trade in the areas it serves has 
been fulfilled. 


MARCH 16, 
RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 
RECORD PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 








THE speech of the chairman and managing 
director, Mr. Halford W. L. Reddish, to the 
forthcoming annual general meeting of The 
Rugby Portland Cement Co. Ltd. has been 
circulated with the accounts, The following is 
an extract: 

All our works exceeded in 1950 their previous 
best figures for production, and our total 
deliveries and our exports were again records. 
During 1950 cur cement went to more than 60 
different countries, including the U.S.A. and 
Canada. 

This is the fifth successive year in which we 
have been able to put before you record results, 

The trading profit of the group for 1950, 
including income from investments, was 
£464,990, which compares with £396,393 for 
1949, an increase of 17 per cent. We propose 
that the dividend on the ordinary shares of the 
parent company should be raised to 20 per 
cent., which automatically increases the profit- 
sharing bonus of every full-time employee of 
the Company. It is interesting to note that the 
gross amount payable to every man in the 
works with over 27 years’ service exceeds the 
average gross dividend fayable to the ordinary 
shareholders, 

We also recommend continuance of the usual 
payment of 5 per cent. from capital reserves, 
which of course by its nature is outside the 
field of income tax. 

Of the group net profit, only 28 per cent. 
was derived from the manufacture and sale of 
cement in the home market. The balance came 
from other trading activities and from the 
export trade. 


THe BURDEN OF TAXATION 


It was not until September that the new kiln 
at our Rochester Works was completed so that 
we had the benefit of the additional production 
for the last four months of the year only. A 
further kiln is now being added at the same 
works, and it is hoped that it may be in pro- 


duction before the end of 1951. 
During the year we invited Mr. David 
Gammans, M.P., to join the Board. Mr, 


Gammans will be known to many of you as 
a fearless fighter in the cause of free enterprise 
and a staunch upholder of the British Empire, 
of many parts of which he has an intimate 
knowledge. I am sure that he will be a very 
useful addition to our Board. 

I must refer again to the heavy burden of 
taxation. The so-called profits tax is objection- 
able from many points of view. It is inequit- 
able in that it falls entirely on the ordinary 
shareholders who provide the risk capital for 
industry and who one would think should be 
the last to be penalised. It is capricious in its 
incidence in that dividends on preference shares 
cause an adJitional liability to fall on the 
ordinary shareholders while interest on deben- 
tures and other loans does not. But werst of all, 
it is withdrawing from industry resources which 
are more than ever necessary in these days of 
inflation to enable plant to be maintained effi- 
ciently and a business to be expanded. Like so 
much of this reckless socialist taxation it must 
in the end react unfavourably on the volume 
of employment. It is in fact a disguised capital 
levy. 

Income tax and profits tax do not tell the 
full story. Local and indirect taxes are an in- 
creasing burden on industry today. All forms 
of taxation together took no less than 61 per 
cent. of our net profits. 





Copies of the full speech can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Company at Crown 
House, Rugby. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
RECORD DEPOSITS 








THE annual general court of proprietors of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland was held in Edin- 
burgh on March 14th. In the absence abroad 
of His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., Governor of 
the Bank, his speech was read by Mr. Kenneth 
Murray, Chairman of the Court of Directors. 

The following is an extract:—Our deposits 
and other accounts at £131,000,000 are a record 
in the history of the bank. They show an 
increase on last year’s figures of fully £4,000,000, 
an increase which is in accord with the 
general experience of other banking institutions. 
The decrease in amounts due to subsidiary com- 
panies is a matter of internal administration and 
does not call for any special comment on my 
part. The amount of notes in circulation is not 
greatly altered, but it is pleasing to record a 
further increase of nearly £1,000,000 in accept- 
ances, confirmed credits and other obligations. 
Our capital remains unchanged at £4,250,000, 
but the reserve fund, by the addition of £101,248 
from the year’s profits, now stands at £4,773,800. 


HiGuty Liqguip POSITION 


The total assets amount to £161,000,000. You 
will observe that our customary highly liquid 
position is being more than maintained with 
cash, balances with the Bank of England and 
other banks and money at call and short notice, 
amounting to over £34,000,000, representing 
more than 24 per cent. of our liability for 
deposits and notes issued. Our bill portfolio 
shows a marked increase on last year’s figure ; 
the increase on the year is accounted for as to 
£500,000 by a larger holding of Treasury Bills 
and, what we are specially pleased to note, as 
to £800,000 in commercial bills. On the other 
hand, Treasury deposit receipts show a further 
contraction due to the continuance of the 
Treasury’s borrowing policy. 

In the profit and loss account we show an 
increase of £3,400 over last year’s profit, and 
keeping in mind the growing burden of charges, 
the directors consider this a satisfactory result. 
Following our usual practice, full provision has 
been made for contingencies and all bad and 
doubtful debts. Two interim dividends having 
been paid at midsummer and Christmas respec- 
tively, amounting together to 17 per cent. per 
annum, the directors do not recommend any 
further dividend for the year. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In the wider sphere of national affairs, it is 
obvious that the position today is dominated by 
the uncertainties of the international situation. 
It is indeed a calamity that, at a time when our 
resources should be directed towards repairing 
the ravages of war, we should once again be 
compelled to incur vast outlays on rearmament. 

Despite the renewed confidence in sterling 
and the closing of the dollar gap, it is as essential 
as ever to maintain our exports, and. faced as 
we are with the necessity of diverting to re- 
armament labour and materials which could be 
usefully employed in the pursuits of peace, the 
present circumstances constitute a challenge to 
those in authority to tackle the situation in a 
manner which, in the end, will best serve the 
interests of the nation. Pre-eminent in this con- 
nection is the need to do everything possible 
to prevent further inflation, and one can but 
hope that, coupled with increased productivity, 
the additional burden which confronts us will 
be offset, to some extent at any rate, by a bold 
and statesmanlike effort to cut down unproduc- 
tive expenditure in other directions. Additional 
taxation—in so far as this may be possible in 
our present over-taxed condition—offers no 
solution, and may well prove harmful in the 
end. 

The report was approved. 
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She had no one 
to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in life, but we took her 
into our charge and she is now 
happy and cared for, like tens of 
thousands of other such children 
who have found love and happi- 


ness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 











———— @ Please send all you can spare to: _ 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES — 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON : H.M. THE KING 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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That is what your Easter gift means... 
happiness and peace of mind for some of the sorrowing 


and distressed. 

For almost 70 years, the varied activities of the Church 
Army have brought to such as these the material comfort 
and solace which inspire a renewed, stronger faith 
mankind. 

Without your Christian compassion and generosity, 
the Church Army are unable to help. Do please support 
this great work with an Easter gift to Rev. E. Wilson 
Carlile, General Secretary, The Church Army, 55, Bryan- 


ston Street, W.1. 





CHURCH ARMY | 
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ACROSS 


Anatomical military command as to 
sword-carrying. (8, 6.) 
Brace in the Angel (anag.) 
Incapable of humbug. (4 
Always to be found in the best breed 
of mastiffs. (4 

* Rides in the whir- wind and directs 
the (Addison). (5.) 
Perverse—as the result of solving too 
many puzzles ? (5, 
Useless to such as ron a come-back. 
(6. 6 
Joint for the neck. (5.) 
She crossed the road and 
poetic form (4 
A light-weight (4 
Character in o—- who might have 
used 27. (3, 3 
The cosmetic 
(9, 5 


is.) 


changed a 


one keeps losing ? 


DOWN 
Not, as might be thought, 
opposite of an innings. (6.) 
“ The becomes a sightless song ” 
(Tennyson). (4.) 
Where to fold sheep with us. ( 
Bird much given to fluttering in cap- 
tivity 7 
Herb bennett. (5 
It makes me turn to vulgar pence. (8.) 
State of the unpressed coat, but not 
trousers (9. 


the 


18. U.K. 


12. whe agent who inhabits Sandwich ? 
9 

13 Moralist dissipating the fog 4) 

15. A corner of London at last! (4) 

16. Secret perhaps, but there may have 
been an exposure. (2, 6. 

shirt (anag (7 

19. Not all the aspic is in the can. (7) 


20. Foreign aspect of 24. (6 
22. Fun with an 
25. Alexander the Small 4 


American soldier 
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The winner of Crossword No. 


616 is Mrs. Burney, 


39a St. Giles’, Oxford 








Col A. OD. Burnet 


Life-boat men volunteer their 
lives . . . you can volunteer 
a contribution. ... 


Help them to carry on 
this voluntary work of 
saving lives by sending 3 
contribution however 
small. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


The Ouke of Montrose, K.T 
Brown, MC 


c.8.,C.v.0., VO 
To... MA 


Treasurer 
Secretary 
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ich ? ever.—Apply THE Frienps of Wine, 1, for full details to Secrerary, 8, Bucking- | Secraerary for particulars before March 3lst. . + » now that I’ve changed to the Lectron §,2 
Vintners’ Place, E.C.4. ham } e Gardens, Westminster, 8.W.1. YRIPPLEGATE sacegTAnisl GOul. aus. Hearing Aid. Its specially constructed 
‘4 GREAT SAVING. Old and — om SHOPPING BY POST a one _ , oe — and — yn 
4) 4a tomers of WaLxsas, Scientise Zurning , : 1K, 7, Holland rols keep noise-producing ‘clothes rub’ to 
ailor ) F s ‘ S re A DDRESSED notepaper, 500 18s. 6d.; AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Holle Aer ‘ 
have cats diene. con stn Se A 1,000 303. 6d post f , free “(purchase tax ] Park, W.11. Individual — a minimum, which means better hearing all 
irs.—Write for list from new address qetre). Samples ‘on — "Thad TRIM®LE, examinations. Wevy ane Sem bi = the time. Weighing only six ounces complete, 
7) Box gp 109 . Orr STARTR YEP. a vcrory’s fresh | Tel.: PARK 1637. the S.2 costs only a farthing an hour to run! 
‘ ‘Tandon. % wey Pipe Specialists. | ] Oat Flakes for  delic ious porridge, D438 Successful ae DIVIDUAL Yet its tonal qualities are unsurpassed, 
(Ss) Pirr REPAIRS ey * male ' Meerschaum - ty scones and biscuits. Rg Te gs A Ls “echool. examinations, ales Write today for seven days free home trial 
pipes, old or new, purchased. Mackory, Lrp., Limavady, N. Ireland. | SECRETARIAL TRAINING cot irses | for quite without obligation, or a 
es vradt 3 rs 2 dison . : . 
NE | I ALSTEAD'S DEVONSHIRE, HONEY. Se eer fiudents at 2, Addison consultation in your own home PRICE 
| post by ow. Rs T, R Hatstead & Sons, | departments (COMMON ENTRANCE, |&c.) if desired. A 24 hour repair 
Siches : te: r yor. | {or_boys under 15 at 24, Lyndhurst Gardens, service is available for the S.2 19 
T H E w ° R L D’ $s Aichey Down Apiaries, Winkielgh, Devon. N.W.3. (Hampstead 4936), and 68, Cadogan 5 “ - 
JEW Irish Linen Lengths, (a) Natural | Squa-¢, S.W.1 (Tel.: Knightsbrid 1). and for each of our individual Gns. 
| +S Shade 6 yds. x 24 in, each 2is.: 6 yds. | Also ENGLISH COURSES for hearing aids. 
G R e A T ES T ,*~ — _ 2 ° egre ry, ¢ —— | students at 54, Hyde Park Gate, S 1 —— ee 
or hile, yas. X a i., each 205 a., | (Western 6564). L t 
3 yds. x 52 In., each 28s. 6d. Carr. Free. 4 = i . . ; ‘ 
} Satisfaction or money back.—H. Conway | QYRENCH AND GERMAN §taugh by ec ron Hearing Aid Company 
BOOKSHOP 1 p. (Dept. 454). 139 143, Stoke Newington | qualified teacher. Saran HERING, é : 
| Hit h su London, “N16. a | Ph.D., 7 .Brondesbury Villas, N.W.6. Maida 116 Victoria St., London, SW1 VIC 5474 
d 's All Wool Medium Grey | Vale 4657 also at Rostrum House, 11 Park Place, Leeds 1 
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, Satisfaction mone} back.— | Secretarial Post s. New Courses commence 
( Stoek of over way, Lip. (Dept 214), _ 143 Stoke | April 16th and 23rd. . 
Newington High Street, London, N.16 | OSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert of 
‘ enye Puc : es ke res van or Beize | Poin (ond. Oxf. Camb., Northn}, . 
1 avy English k or Primrose } ion ond iversit B.A., BSc., B. ‘on.. tm t 
3 million each panel Sin. x 152" int a panels | (endou University’ BA.  investmen 
17s 6d., “4 panels" 32s ea. 3 ‘panels 60s. | Kxams. &e Low fees almen , 
2 yen, Peach, Pink or Light Blue —_ a Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A.. LL.D., ; 
pane) 26 in. x 160 in.; 2 panels Ms., Dept B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (est. 1894.3 
‘ - ™ . ; .. 2, 
volumes eS SS See, ee ee QTUDENTS’ HOSTEL. — Accommodation > 1851 — 1951 $ 
H. Conway, Lrp. (Dept. 281), 139 143, Stoke - for _taay _Students | ‘ — i —_ } 
Newington High Street, London 16 L ny s.W 7 oJ. ; . - Senna 
— AL DEVONSHIRE CREAM’ by post one ; : | 1is Society ha: a 
, fe Fb ee 4S 7x AL UMMER SCHOOL. BRYANSTON aS SOCHNY BSS ROW Com 
New seco /} d plies are available?—Masorn  Mowuirr, Ss August 11—September 1, | pleted a century of public 
. » ICCC ndnan | Vittoria House, Cheltenham. : re r1V Al Schuums IDAY- coe er HING | service. To the discrimin- 
- - 8 ett a , 0 1 Soriar ) j . 
LITERARY Denis Matt William Glock, Earl. of ating investor it offers: 
reir 1 > k - = Hare wood ie Quartet Kalmar | Absol . f capital 
and rare OORS on ‘VE. ALWAYS WANTED TO WRITE Orch \ducted by Roger Desormiere ute security of capital, 
eer How often does that phrase occur in amp for Prospectus (ready Mat which may be realised at 
letters from efquirer$ | Many have tried on 21) to 29, Holland Villas Rd., London, W.14 © short - nd 
a - “ee their own—and ‘fatled. More have done | rayie pry ANGLE : EC RETAR I AL COL- re ort notice, a . 
every subject yy Be he ae St, SL) ee ee eels 
sv ich grou jou as 5308 (3 ft a 
il why no> seek the advice of the London mae ras ae. , ns). nance : GENERA! $s half-yearly. Income tax 
on School of Journalism, the Scheot that is | | i TRAN ENER upon this ‘taterest Is borne } 
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under the patrondge of leading newspaper 
propesesots and editors; the School which 
a8 led the world for over 30 years in 
ng of writing by t? ¥ 
always make time if you tr) 
for the Press’ is free « 
Prospectus Dept., Lo . 
JOURNALISM, 57 Gor don Squar 
om | Telephone MUSe m 45% 4 
nk 


We BUY Books, too 


by the Society. 
A wise investment with @ 
worthwhile return. 
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¢ver you think of writix 
119-125 Ls.* ‘ - eer po Ations | of EAST SUSSEX 
CHARING CROSS ROAD ALL typewriting and Det week.-Por gull. information Fed 
ake ‘pet Int 1 r — r 
LONDON WC2 ervice —Box 101 ot heat “of Stavont pg BUILDING SOCIETY ; 
EAN McDOUGALL -hou tudies. W.C.1. 3 9782) arg $ i 
1 166 . ee duplicating translation 1 : ig- ~ ra WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 
Gerrard 5 6 lines ton Ch street, Lo t 
- i 5 Ay . on Ci! rch Stre Li ndon, W.8. WEStern SITUATIONS WANTED fH sual & @ chan 5 
Pa ee ee oe, M* TYPED.—From %s. per 1,000 | Beve Won eecks part-time employe res Reserves £170,000 
1¥Vi words, Carbons 3d.: also Plays, &c. | Es ment: tri-lingual, interests lit are, | tf 4 
M 4, Taviton Street, Lond Art expeplenced book-keeping, . ledge « — 
Hanera 11% ’ ES: OS OO Og 6 SiG wi D4 way 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


B.C. invites applications for the post 
e ot Head of leievision Documentaries 
in the Tesevision Service. Tne incumbent 
responsiple to the Controiler of 
Television Programmes, to whom he will 
work direct, for the programme output and 
standaras of the Documentary section 
include (a) The aitlocation and 
supervision of the work of the Documentary 
Proaucers and Scriptwriters and the main- 
tenance of optimum output ‘b> une 
devewopment of the Documentary Section 
and of BAe ideas, techniques and 
Script iting \ The general admini- 
traion. of the Section. Candidates should 
nave had considerable practical experience 
in the documentary fieid, either in_ docu- 
Mmenary films or radio teatures 
ence in both will, of course, be an advan- 
tage The ideal candidate should combine 
creative ability with the ability to control 
end administer staff The appointment will 
be made on a three year special contract 
(wita possibilities of extension) at a fixed 
salary iormall Letween £1,300 and 
21i,.ou0 per annum, but may be higher if 
Qualifications and experience are excep- 
tional.—Detailed applications to APppoint- 
MENTS Orricer, B.B.C.. Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, marked H. Tel. Documen- 
taries Spt..." within 7 days. For acknow- 
ledgement please enclose stamped addressed 
nvelope. 
B.C. invites applications for a post 
as sub-editor in the News Division 
Candidates should have a good education 
end all-round sub-editorial qualities and 
should be accustomed to handling tapes 
A feature of the work is the necessity to 
condense accurately news of all kinds for 
short. factual bulletins The work involves 
7, fae night duty shifts. Starting salary 
gi per annum (may be higher if quali- 
ations and experience are exceptional 
Tising by annual increments on a five years’ 
rogression to a maximum of £965 per 





nnum.— Detailed  o?<——- to APPoiNT- 
a Orricer, B.B Broadcasting House 

endon, W.1 marked s ue 
Spt within 7 day For < } 
ment please en lose stamped addressed 
envelope 


. MPLOYERS ORGANISATION, Lendon 

4 requir ior Assistant Applicants 

Bhould have pr evious experience of the work 

of an employers’ organisation, should have 
@ law degree, and have had some i ic 

experience of al work Box 11 

SECRETARY (Experienced) 
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red for Direct of Commercial 

Firm write to The Secretar MESSRS 

fi Parvin Lrp., 53 55. Kilburn High 

oad, London N W.6. stating age, previous 
experience and salar required 

SECT tETARY SHORTH AND - TYP IST re- 
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to 32 years of age 
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a sme staf! of 
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118C 
man, Graduate (Economics) 
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nce to Box No. i2ic 
HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BROADS holiday th vear in & 
Bradbeer-hire fi equ sped Motor 
uiser. Yacht, House t Every afort 
lowest cost Book now 
y and June. Send 5d. stz 
ted guide stating number in party. and 
possible dates..-R B. Bracerer Lo 
‘pt SP 4 7 Battery Green Road 
estoft Te 803 









YOOKS ESCORTED LUXURY MOTOR 
COACH TOURS are backed b 110 
years’ experience of travel ch e of 11 
ekilfully-planned it embracing 11 
countries \ 


examps les- 
Brussels, Lucerne r 
2 gns.: 14 day 
ker Montreux c 
gms Departures 
ag ing May Apply Tos. Coox & 
yy. Lite Dept IBY 


holiday to 
&e 





ces of Dean & Dawson, Lio 





EVON AND CORNWALI Early 
holidays Guest House ! ehtful 
ndings Ve reasonable tern 
trated brochure N i] tree.—Beanee 


rield, Dawlish, Dev 
steer SCHOOL HOLIDAYS Mr 
4 Rackett is taking party lovely Swiss 





village 1 3rd-i7tt £M 10: Skiing 
avail a r f t Drive Middleton-on- 
Te 8 
He IDAYS t ‘ to Austria. Switzer 
m £36 for 6 da Als 
orway Fr ance Ital & Esm UP 5 
oe he Aven i Chea Surre 
Ke | BE FORE you Be sure of 
arr ~ Continenta Tours by 
j tot A few est 
1 . t i: 4 
Bu ‘ ‘ D es 
e Ve ¥ B ‘ 
N } I D t 
N ’ rv ‘ 
¥ rs ' I 
ry : Si 
crove Ww 
(G : 
Pz ENEES ( BEATEN TH . 
ne k t ‘ 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


7*NJC ¥ the lovely Swiss Alpine flora in 


4 ear summer Ideal holidays in Hore: 
ALPENsi ick, Zermatt. Beautifully situated, 
excellent food, wonderful views In June 

eekly ,selusive terms from ‘ 
‘FYHE LEISURELY MOTORING TOURS ! 

19°; Programme now ready 1. 
Swiss Heights 2. Mountain Hotels and 
Alpine Flowers 3. Dolomites and Venice 
4. Lovely Austria 5. Italy, the Little 
Places. 6. Italy, the High Spots. 7 
Mont Blanc and Matterhorn. 8. Southern 
Spain 9. Provence. Riviera, Corsica 
10. North Africa 11. Grand Tour of 
Europe (32 days).—Full particulars from 
Lamain Tovars, Lrp., 67 Rss me Terrace 
London, N.W8 (Tel.: Maida Vale 4321). 
or agents 
Woman driver seeks another with car 

Holiday tour France, Italy.—Box 120C 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


BoGNor Comfortable Guest House 

Good food, separate tables. willing 

service. h. & c.—Wipwortny, Sylvan Way. 

Tel.: 350 

B™ NTE Guest House, Haworth, Yorks 
Moorland country, literary interest 
é., spring beds, T.T. milk, good 

Yortenise fa 

DIN BURGH Comf. Board resid. (Pri- 

4 vate villa). Superior loc., 12s. 6d. bed 

and breakfast. Other meals as arranged 

Bo: 0nB 


x 1 

7 ORKS.—Guests recd. country vicarage: 
mod. conv. good centre, 8 miles York. 

Box 123C 


ACCOMMODATION 


By dinscrcr Y.MC.A Manor CLuvUs 
4tor ladies and gentiemen, 12, Rothesay 
Place; near West End; Bed and Breakfast 
trom 10s.; comfortably furnished; spacious 
lounge; Telephone 32175 

SALE SHORTLY charming country 
\ bungalow-cottage, 30 miles Sdinburad- 
Glasgow 5 rooms. floored attic, H & 
Tel., Garage 2) acres.—MILIER, 
wise.’ Hyndford Bridge, Lanark 


HOTELS, &c. 

permeated with the atmo- 
happiness. courtesy and 
Adjoining sandy beach 

Children’s nursery, cocktail bar, dancing 

5 to 10 gns. inclusive Brochure with 

= ee e.—CuHater, Horet ann Country Cius 
nterton-on-Sea Norfolk 

BY MOUTH, WALES.--MARINE MAN- 
SION.—A.A. and R.A.C., private hotel 

a-shore, Magnificent scenery. 35 bed- 

rooms with hot and cold Low season to 

July 2ist Write for Brochure § 

I E Wise ang book now for Easter, or a 
holiday in the glorious Byr 

Crort House Hore Bur 

Oxon Tel Clitton Hamp 32 

J rd BOOK. Unique guide to 
good hotels, inns, && in Britain's 

Post free. 2s. td 


eee 


HOTEL 
4 sphere of 
willing service 






loveliest holiday counties 

S. Hitton, 45, Fleet Street, Torqua 

BY RNEMOUTH Connavcnt Court 
TEL Tel 1944 33 rooms, | acre 


grounds Every comfort Superlative food. 

6 eT weekly 7-8 ens. June onwards 

C YORNWAL L.—Bide-a-Whil Hotel. Port 
yavert Port Isaa A first-class 





rated at sea level Ideal for that 
early holiday. One visit and you wil] return 
Caw Sennen Cove Hotel. Land's 

End Phone Sennen 275 First class 
ommodates 80; excellent 
safe bath- 





hotel 


Fully licenced: a 


isir unsurpassed sea views; 
ing; excellent sands and rugged coastal 
scenery 21/- per day ntil July 14th 


Pp a 
D! EVON'S _ Friendliest Hotel. Bevan's 
yn Valley Hotel. Lynmouth. Excellent 
— 4 e. fully licensed H. & C. all bed- 
rooms. Spacious Lounges. Ballroom, Games 
Room R.A.C.--Appl T. H. Marastorr 
resident manager 
YXMOOR FOREST HOTEL. Simonsbath, 
4 by Minehead. The Heait of Exmoor 
Hunting. Own Fishing. Licensed. Extord 277 
R.A.C Write for Brochure A.A 
| HOTEL. Felixstowe —One of the 
most attractive ar renowned hotels 
on the bracing East Coast Enquiries for 
accommodation will receive the personal 
attention of Ge Resident Manager.— 
Horets Execurtiv Londor N.W.1 
| RIVIERA MENTON Hore 
Prince pe GaLtr he best situation 
on sea-front Large, sunny garden of 
palm trees Exceptional comfort Ideal 
for holidays and winter residence Weekly 
rates from £11 inclusive 
* LORIOUS COTSWOLDS Sangstor 
WN Arms’ Hotel. Kingham, Oxon Com- 
fortable. good food, excellent centre 
Goan AND. North Yorkshire Moors 
NW Fairhaven Private Ho in midst of 
real « ntry Village se by buses and 
tra i views Tel 








Sur 
Goathland 252 
UAN-LES-PIN: world-fan 
e} Juana amidst pines, palms and fi 
facing sea Bat! April P 
beach. Pree Spe 
Write M Proprietor 
AKE ( l mansion _ , 
w: 4 4 . eos 4 
te H Arnble le Te 4 
\ EET THE »RING ere . 
pt ‘ me . 
P rhe f the 
Wigl 4 i R.A« ADI sted 
F Write f feta t 
t > H I } . 
A 
N y Y.. Post OF 
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16, 
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& Recommended by 
2 Ashley Courtenay 





"TO SAIL 








your 


at reascnable 
Service Garage 


Billiards 


Roseland 1 


HOLIDAY 


First-class gclf; 
garden 
Brochure from 
Gullane 2144 


Fishing; Golf; 


G. B. Bowen 
FOLKESTONE. 


air that braces, 
ot restfulness 
long cr short 

position Fully 


St. Peter Port 


and convenien 


essentials 
Service Tel 


tion. 500ft up 
and sea 


W = Harvey 


the sea 50 


JERSEY c.l. 
Grouville. (ist 


fortable. 


ARMS HOTEL 





m 








. James's 


BALLACHULISH HOTEL, 
recipe for a holiday ‘Place a well- PORTSONACHAN by Sotto. Argyll. 

beautiful part Warm > 
Highlands Offer guests visitor to PORTSON ACHAN HOTEL 
and heart of the Western High inate, 


appointed Hotel in the most 
of the Western 
civilised comfort without ostentation 
prices Fully 


Tel: Ballachulish 239 


Nr. BROMLEY, KENT. 
HOTEL. For the City 
ciative of a country 
Bridge 
Licensed Tel: 


and a 


touch combine to 


comfortable 
reach of the City, 
at this unique Country House by Lutyens. Shooting, Golf 
lovely Crawley Tel. 2101 
Drem 
Weaver Tel 


E. Lothian. For 
tior within easy 


private tennis court 
Licensed 
Lt.-Col. J 


Nr. FISHGUARD, Pem. 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Newport 
a family holiday. Sunny 
sandy Pembrokeshire 
Trout and Sea Trout 
Rough Shooting 
and Mrs 


perfect setting for 
Sheltered position 
Coast Two miles 
Tennis; 
Home farm produce ; 


by 


PRINCES 
pleases. cocktails 


holidays 


guapnsy, LA 





the key to those 
gocd food the 
Pleasant envire 
Home 


Nr HASTINGS. 
HALL (on Hast 
beautifully furn 
every modern comfort 


Sussex. 


Courte 
Home produce 
Morris 
HYTHE. Kent. 
Holiday this year 
at this magnificently 





Course A large 
private bath sme 
’ Cocktail 
Cc Tel 67441 
WOODLANDS 
Register.) 
air. scenery and 
well-appc 
standing in three 
land Superlative 
a subtle French 


to west, or north 





INTO HARBOUR." 


ether’ 
bat all 
my Sh 





or wr i me, é€ 


ie 
closing a stamped addressed envelope, 
Street, London, $.W.1 


ARCYLL 


sea Own poultry, to 
cows, tresh farm produce, and the personal Tel.: 
make your stay a REAL SHANKLI 

(Ruan High Lanes, nr. Truro.) HOT N 
Tel.: Veryan 270 


Trains met 


New ‘port ll 


first-class hotel for 
Sunny sheltere 
licensed Tel, 2850 


COLLINETTE HOTEL 
This small, comfortable 
accessible hotel 
seeking a holiday where 
personal 
nment are the main 
Produce Car Hire 
Guernsey 2585 
GUESTLING 
ings-Rye bus route) A 
shed Country House with 
Delightful situa- 
Dow! 8 
us unobtrusive service 
Proprietor, 


touch and 


easy access 


Resident 
Tel Pett 3283. 
HOTEL 


garden, 


and bathing beaches half mue. Tel 
Gorey 510 
MARLBOROUGH, Wiits. AILESBURY 


Motcrists travelling east 
to south, will find this 
modernised Coaching House a delightful 


M 
? HOTEL. 51 miles from Londo 


fo Centre for 
Stratford- on-Avon 
* service Private 
Tenni s, Boating. Golf Apply G 
or Manager. Tel 


heensed. Sccttish 
Brown Trout Fishing, 


SUNDRIDGE PARK Kijlchrenan 224 
man and all appre- 
home, Golf, Tennis, 
creative Chef 
Ravensbourne 1172. 


SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR, 


T 
tip of Devon 
facing the sea, 


this old-established 
Nr EDINBURGH, GREYWALLS. CGuliane, Delightfully situated on the cliffs, facing 
accommoda- south, it makes a most agreeable 
stay a Spring holiday 





halting place, in a neighbourhood 
historic and scenic interest Tel 
berough 1 

ARLOW,. Bucks, COMPLE AT 





River Thames’s most beautitf 
Windsor, Ascot 

Excepticnal 
bathrooms 





Marlow 915 


welcome awaits the disc 


Dancing, 
Stalki 
rooms H. & C. and 


Country 





Nr. SALCOMBE, S. Devon. GARA ROCK 
A sun-trap at the most southerly 
A 50-bedroom Pamily Hotel, 
offering personal service, 
welcome 
August 


inexcellent catering and a particular 
children Fally booked 
Chivelstone 279. 


1.0.W. 


A personal welcome awaits 


Licensed Sea-Fishi 





Tired of 
LLWYNGWAIR 
The 


BICBURY-ON-SEA, nr. 
for Brochure describing the South D 
HOTEL. for 
that tans, cooking that 
that cheer and nigh 


Seaside 


Looking for the unusual ? 


If so, write to 


BURGH ISLAND HOTEL, 


holiday unique 








provides 


ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL 


(Ist Register) 





JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
14 hours’ flight from London. Flows 
sunshine and an equab tlimat 
Completely sheltered, faci t Ss 





and the Sea Early boo ad A 
Details with pleasure mn R 
Colley Tel Aubin” 1, 








The 


IMPERIAL 
on the Kentish Coast 
equipped hotel facing 
private Gol 
number of rooms with 

private suites Fine 
Lounge A.A 


HOTEL. 
Enjoy Jersey's 
sunshine at this com- 
inted Country 
acres of garden and wood- 
food, good wines and 
atmosphere Golt course 


House 





Continent 


Comes Home 


Laze at one of the finest Hotels in 
Europe, in a semi-tropical situation 
a few hours from your door. 150 
superb bedrooms 
grounds fronting the sea 
tennis and squash, golf nearby 
all the 
service of a famous Hotel. 
for brochure SS. 

The 


comforts and smiling 


IMPERIAL 


TORQUAY 


The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 
MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 











N ENTON,. South 
- Panis. near 
Restaurant 


Renowned 
Moderate Term4¢. 
goon ANDS 
Dartmoor I 
ting 5.R. ma 
YEW FOREST 
s in delightful 








f the New Fores 
Rid ng 


the sea 
- lly 








ws 
ste rch 
CT. ANDRE ws 





Sar 4 
Se AFOR D Suss 
for m 


da “quletne 


oon 


QouTH DEV . 
, the ea ft 


ot France 
Casino, on Sea-Front, 








rooms 
Hants 
PORT ISAAC, Cornwall 


Champ Private 








HOTEL DE 


in ijarge Garden, 


ydford, edge of glorious 
i . 


basins, central 


line Terms moderate 
ast Close Hotel 
yundings on the edge 


stands 








d within easy reach 
Goit ng an 

ensed Good food and 
EAst LOSE HorTei 





near beaches with 
od Moderate term 





Secluded 

pointe t 

phon vi ym 

Bury P 
d beact int 
est cui es ! 
t Wr iu 

att 
fin ¢ J 


rr. Aim Ro., 
is 


SOUTHLEIGH Private Hotel 
cuisine & comfort H & 
Streatnam. STR. 5507 





r ORQU AY HYDRO HOTEL.—Fashior 
1 t 


dignified wr quietly eleg 


furnished with every modern 
supreme comfort Ballroom, bil 
cocktail bar. Perfection in cui 
and service Unique beautil 
views.—-Marager Jor Collier 


phone TORquay 7633 3 lines) 


West SEX encore . _ 
Storrii ton n the D ywaland 

Ideal for sprin 7 
indo and outd ] 


SUSSEX {RING WORTH H 


or amuse me nts 











FOR SANDS. SEA. ¥ 
SUNSHINE C 


Englar Friend Resort" 

WALTON-ON-NAZE, 

ESSEX. 

For Brochure write “S$ 
‘ ‘ { 








ANGLER 





Bagpipes, 
and 


MEDEHAMSTEDE 
65-bedroom hotel 
base = 


Write Mr nd Mrs. C .. 


Sophistication ? 


PLYMOUTH, 


5 acres of 
. own 


W rite 


_ 

















Guide Office. 
B nr 








